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THE “R” PRINTER. 

One of the greatest puzzles of fifteenth- 
century printing yet remaining to be solved 
is the identification of the R printer, so called 
from the peculiar shape of the R which he 
used in both his Roman and semi-Gothic 
types. His work consists of nearly thirty 
volumes and single sheets, none of which has 
any date, but the dates of several of them 
can be determined by MS. notes, &e. 

Before referring to the dates I will first 
give the titles of each work, beginning with 
those in Roman type. They are: Durandus, 
‘Rationale’; Rabanus Maurus, ‘De Uni- 
uerso’; Petrarca, ‘Secretum,’ ‘ De Contemptu 
Mundi,’ ‘ De Uita Solitaria’: Biblia Latina ; 
Servius, ‘Commentarius super Vergilium’ ; 
Plutarchi ‘Uite’; neas Silvius, * Epis- 
tule’; Dionysius de Burgo, ‘Commentarius 
super Valerium Maximum’ ; Donatus, ‘Com- 
mentarius super Terentium’; Jacobus Mag- 
nus, ‘Sophologium ’ (two editions) ; Bollanus, 
‘De Conceptione B.V. Marie’; Seneca, 
*Epistule ad Lucilium’ ; Caracciolus, ‘Ser- 
mones per Aduentum’ ; and two single sheets, 
viz., Sixtus IV., ‘ Bulla de Fratribus Mendi- 
cantibus’ (precipue Esslinge), and ‘Sum- 
marium Bulle Indulgentiarum pro Ecclesia 


in Vrach Latz,’ in Latin and German, the 
latter in a different type. 

The books in semi-Gothic type are these, 
'viz., Vincentius Bellovacensis, ‘ Speculum 
| Doctrinale’ (two editions) ; Vincentius Bello- 
| vacensis, ‘Speculum Historiale’ ; Vincentius 
| Bellovacensis, ‘Speculum Naturale’; Avi- 
|eenna, ‘Canon’; Balbus, ‘Catholicon’ (two 
editions, one without the R); Herolt. ‘ Ser- 
'mones de Tempore, de Sanctis’; ‘ Promp- 
tuarium’; ‘ Tractatus Plurimi Iuris’ (*‘ Modus 
Legendi Abbreuiaturas’); Jacobus de Don- 
dis, ‘Aggregator’; and Silvaticus, ‘ Liber 
Pandectarum Medicine.’ 

Panzer, in the ‘Annales Typographici,’ 
‘ascribed all these books to the press of 
Johann Mentelin at Strassburg, and the 
reason he did so seems to be this: the letter 
R printer printed, as we have already seen, 
editions of three of the ‘Specula’ of Vincent 
‘of Beauvais ; they have sixty-seven lines to a 
full page. Mentelin also printed an edition 
of these ‘Specula’ with sixty-two lines to the 
full page. The British Museum possesses an 
edition made up in this manner, viz., the 
|‘Speculum Doctrinale’ and ‘Speculum 
| Naturale’ in the R type, the ‘Speculum 
| Doctrinale’ only containing the R; the 
‘Speculum Historiale,’ which is one of the 
few books which bear Mentelin’s name ; and 
the ‘Speculum Morale, also in Mentelin’s 
type, but without his name. Panzer had 
probably seen these volumes combined in 
this manner, and therefore concluded that 
they were all printed by Mentelin, and con- 
sequently put all the other R_ books as 
having been printed by Mentelin. It is 
a curious circumstance that he gives the 
number of lines to the ‘ Specula’ undoubtedly 
printed by Mentelin, but omits to give 
those of the R printer. Hain, in the ‘ Reper- 
torium Bibliographicum,’ ascribes some to 
Strassburg and some to Cologne, in one in- 
stance stating that the work was printed at 
Cologne on account of the peculiar R, but he 
makes no attempt to explain his statement ; 
Falkenstein also suggested Cologne, but gave 
no reason; Klemm, in his ‘ Beschreibender 
Catalog,’ argues in favour of Strassburg ; 
Placidus Braun, ‘ Notitia,’ &c., declares that 
| the books in the semi-Gothic character were 
printed by Mentelin—as to those in the 
Roman type he could not say, but thought 
they were, perhaps, printed at Venice ; and 
lastly M. Madden, in the ‘Lettres d’un 
Bibliographe, endeavours to show that the 

3rothers of the Common Life, residing in the 
/monastery of Weydenbach, near Cologne, 
‘had a press, and believes that they printed 
| the books containing this form of the R. 
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It has also been suggested that Adolphus 
Rusch, Mentelin’s son-in-law, was the printer. 

There can be no doubt that some of the 
Rt books were printed at a very early date. 
In the University library at Basle is pre- 
served a copy of the* Rationale’ of Durandus 
which contains the following MS. note: “ M. 
Johannes Ulricus Suriant Decanus com- 
mtrauit expensis facultatis Arcium, 1464. 
Jr. Bernoulli, Oberbibliothekar, vouches for 
the authenticity of this note. Now this is a 
very remarkable statement, for one must 
remember that this book is printed in Roman 
type, and the first known book in that type, 
the *Ciceronis Epistole ad Familiares,’ was 
printed by Sweynheim & Panartz in 1467, 
therefore the words Roman type are altogether 
amisnomer. Another important date is found 
ina MS. note in the copy of the ‘Opus de 
Uniuerso’ of Rabanus Meares in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris, which reads thus : 
Est Ambrosii de Cambray juris utriusque 
doctoris et canonici parisiensis, 1467, 20 Julii.” 
This book is also in Roman type, and the 
year 1467 is the very year in which Sweyn- 
heim & Panartz printed their first book in 


Roman characters. The late Mr. Russell 
Martineau showed that the R “sage 
edition of Plutarch’s ‘Vite Parallel’ was 


printed from the edition of Ulric Hahn, Rome, 
about 1470; he found that fol. 313-16 were 
nonsensical, and on comparing the two 
editions discovered that the R printer had 
printed from a copy of Hahn's edition in 
which these leaves were bound thus---313, 315, 
314, 316. 

Hain noticed that in the copies of the ‘ De 
Contemptu Mundi’ and the ‘De Uita 
Solitaria’ at Munich and also at Vienna the 
date 1473 was subscribed. The ‘De Con- 
ceptione...... Uirginis Marie’ of Bollanus con- 
tains a dedicatory epistle to Nicolas Marcellus, 
Doge of Venice from August, 1473, to Decem- 
ber, 1474; therefore, even if this be the first 
edition, it could not have been printed till 
towards the close of the former year. The 
Latin Bible does not appear to be at all 
an early issue. Turn to Isaia xxxvii. 29, 
**ponam ergo circulum in naribus tuis, et 
frenum in labiis tuis, et reducam te in viam, 
yer quam venisti”; and again in Liber IV. 
Gesu xix. 28, “ponam itaque circulum 
in naribus tuis,” &«. Now in the early 
editions of the Bible in Latin the word 
“auribus,” not “ naribus,” is used ; the first 
time that “naribus” occurs is in Peter 


Schoeffer’s edition of 1472. 

The bull of Sixtus IV. ‘ De Fratribus Men- 
dicantibus’ is dated 1478 ; the indulgence to 
those who should contribute to the rebuilding 
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of the church of SS. Mary, Andrew, and 
Amandus at Urach, which had been burnt 
down, was probably issued before 20 March, 
1479. Now this indulgence is in Latin and 
German, both printed on the recto of a folio 
leaf; the Latin is the Roman type of the R 
printer, the German is one of those types 
much used in South Germany at that time, 
and known under the general name of “ Typis 
Reyserianis,’ from their resemblance to the 
types of the two Reysers. These types, with 
some slight differences, were used by various 
printers, and this indulgence consisting of 
only thirty-two lines, it is difticult to say 
who the printer was. 

If any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ possess 
copies of any of these books which contain 
early MS. notes, names of early possessors, or 
of the binder, or can show that Ambrosius de 
Cambray was living at Paris in 1467, I shall 
be extremely obliged. I am afraid that it is 
of no use to ask for any information about 
Johannes Suriant. S. J. Avpricu. 

New Southgate. 

THE MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL OF A 
LONDON CITIZEN. 
p. 203.) 

** Tuesday, July 2nd [1816].— Messrs. Bruce, Simion 
& Co., Bankers, stopped payment and caused great 
consternation in the commercial world. 

“Thursday, July 1lth.—A Rout at the Mansion 
house, at which the Prince of Saxe Coburg was 
present. The Duke of Wellington was also ex- 
pected, but did not go......This morning the Prince 
Coburg, with another Illustrious personage, received 
the freedom of the City. 

** Monday. July 15th.—About this time the frame 
Breakers attacked Messrs. Heathcote & Co.’s manu- 
factory at Loughboro, and destroyed property to 
the am* of [£]15,000. 

“Tuesday, July 16th.—A Man prophesied about 
this time that the world would shortly be at an end, 
and even fixed the day for Thursday, the 18th inst. 
From the very unaccountable state of the weather 
his doctrine gained considerable credit among the 
more credulous order of the people, and so alarmed 
one Old woman as to be the cause of putting a period, 
alias, a full stop to her career in this world by 
hanging herself. The quantity of rain which fell in 
this Month exceeds anything ever witnessed before 
by the oldest inhabitants, and caused the greatest 
distress in most parts of the country. Immense 
quantities of hay was spoiled in every part of this 
country, and every vegetable production was very 
backward. 

“Thursday, July 18th.—This day (agreeable to 
the opinion of all but the weak and credulous) the 
preacher's Prophesy respecting the destruction of 
the universe, was proved to be false. The morning 
was fair but the day turned out wet as usual. 

“ Friday, July 19th.—More wet and nothing else. 

“Saturday, July 20th.—-For a wonder we had a 
tine day. 

* Wednesday and Thursday (July 24th and 25th]. 
—Steam boats becoming in use on the Thames. 


(See ante, 


Ay 
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“Thursday, Aug. Sth.—Bought Drouet’s varia- 
tions of ‘Hope told a Flattering Tale,’ which I 
found not the least dificult. 

“Saturday, Aug. l0th.—Spots were visible in the 
Sun’s disk about this time. 

“Thursday, Aug. 15th.—A report about this time 


in circulation, that the Prince Regent is to be | 


divorced from his Wife, and will take to himself the 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester. It is likewise said 
that his daughter, the Princess of Saxe Coburg, has 
refused to see him on that account. 

* Tuesday, Aug. 20th.— Mr. Dibdin, the performer, 
after a very short illness made his final exit, not 
only from the stage, but from this world, under the 
hope of appearing in a new and a better character 
in the world to come. 

“Sunday, Sept. 8Sth.— We rowed to Arundel 


Stairs, where we shipped Mr. Northcote], and | 


from thence we advanced up the River, got as far as 
Putney. overtaking the Richmond Steam Boat on 
the way. 

“Thursday, Sept. 12th.—The news arrived by 
way of France of the Bombardment of Algiers, anc 
the total destruction of their Navy by Lord Ex- 
mouth. Further particulars respecting this gallant 
affair will appear when the Official Account is pub- 
lished. 

“ Friday, Sept. 13th.—The weather at last seems 
to be set in for fair, and promises a fine harvest. 

“Friday, Sept. 20th.—General consternation in 
the City and its environs, occasioned by a report 
that a stop was put to the circulation of shillings 
and sixpences, not one of either would pass. In 
consequence of this, great apprehensions were en- 
tertained that a disturbance would take place. 

“Saturday, Sept. 2lst.—A trial was this day 
made, for the first time, of a new invention for 
paving the streets and roads with cast iron. I saw 
some that was laid down in the Surrey Road, and 
which appeared to me likely to answer. It will, 
however, soon be proved. 

* Monday, Sept. 23rd.—-Made a purchase of Lord 
Byron's Poem, entitled, ‘The Siege of Corinth,’ 
and another called ‘ Parisina.’ 

Tuesday, Sept. 24th.—Went to the west end 
in company of Chas. Freeman. Made a purchase of 
three volumes of Select Poetry, which cost me 
[private mark], and appear cheap. Left the ‘Siege 
of Corinth’ with Miss Sanders for her perusal. 

“* Monday and Tuesday [Sept. 30th and Oct. Ist). 
—Nothing remarkable, except that there was at 
this time a strong contest among the Aldermen for 
the Office of Mayor. Wood being proposed to 
serve again. 

** Saturday. Oct. 5th.—Took tea with Mrs. Smith, 
and afterwards went to Drury Lane Theatre with 
J. Smith and Mr. Phin [of Edinburgh]. We saw 
‘The Rivals’ and a part of anewly revived Comedy 
of ‘The Blacksmith of Antwerp.’ The former 
afforded us much entertainment, but the other, if it 
does not improve as it goes on, must be stupid 
indeed, as it made us so bilious that we were 
obliged to come away, and got home early in 
consequence. 

*ISI7. 
““Wednesday,| Jany. Ist.—The following you 
may see written on the first page of my Bank book : 
This Book will plainly show, 
What every one should know ; 
That money in good hands, 
Remains for e’er secure ; 
And when you want, you’re sure, 
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| *T will pay all your demands. 
But otherwise, or spent, 

In time you will repent, 

And wish you had been wiser. 

You now will stew and fret ; 

Will always be in debt; 

Now pray is that a lie, Sir? 

Answer, No. 

Then place your money in my care, 

For safe it is when it gets there. 
rhursday, Jany. 2nd.—This evening I made a 
purchase at Wright the Stationer’s, Aldgate, of 
the Spectator, in 6 volumes, bound, for which I paid 
20,-; also a Prayer Book, for which I paid 9/- ; and 
an asses’ skin memorandum Book 2/-. 

“Friday, Jany. 3rd.—Purchased of a Bookseller 
in Holborn, 4 vols. in 2 of Addison’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ 
for 6-, half bound. 
| “Saturday, Jany. 4th.—Bought of Wright, Ald- 
}gate, the ‘Vicar of Wakefield, ‘ Humphrey 
| Clinker,’ and ‘Count Fathom,’ [for] 10-.. Very busy 

papering my books these two or three evenings and 
| taking a catalogue of them. 

“Friday, Jany. 17th.—This morning as a genteel 
| looking man, about 40 years of age, was crossing 
the end of Gutter Lane, in Cheapside, a cart and 
horse which was turning down the Lane (owing 
to want of care on both sides) ran against the aa 
gentleman, knocked him down, and he very narrowly 
escaped the wheel. Although he was not materially 
hurt, yet the streets being very dirty, his situation 
excited my compassion, and I offered to conduct 
| him to Mrs. Smith's in order that he might relieve 

himself of the onder! that is always perceptible 

in the Mob, whenever any one has the misfortune 
| to get into such a situation. Upon addressing him 
| 1 found him to be a Frenchman and could not speak 
|} any English. I however made him understand that 
I wished to assist him, and he went accordingly. 
Having cleans’d him of his impurities, and done up 
his parcel in clean paper, he took his leave, very 
thankful for the service I had done him.” 

A. 8. 


or 


CHARLES READE. 
(See ante, p. 220.) 

In a notice of my book catalogue at this 
reference the writer says :— 

* A copy of Cotton’s ‘Short Explanation’ is said 
to have belonged to Charles Reade the novelist, 
and to contain a deeply interesting note relative to 
him and his wife eae their domestic happiness. As 
Reade was never married, this must be curious.” 

The MS. note referred to will be of interest 
to many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Probably it 
has not hitherto appeared in print, and may 
be thought worthy of permanent record. 
The “note” takes the form of an “ Intro- 
duction,” as follows :— 

INTRODUCTION, 

This little book—the title-page of which I have 
supplied through the kindness of a friend from a 
copy in the British Museum—was originally in the 
library of the famous collector and antiquarian 
William Hutchins Callcott, M.A. 

Iam aware of only one other small work of the 
kind, called ‘Obsolete Scriptural Words,’ by 
Booker the philologist, and of which Archbishop 
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Whately says, “ Every one with a Bible should 
possess a copy.” 

It may not be uninteresting to note briefly how 
this present copy came into my hands. At the 
death of Mr. Calleott, when his collection was 


dispersed by auction, this little book was added to | 


the library of the late Mr. Perkins; and when that 
library was sold by Christie & Manson it was 
purchased by the late Charles Reade, the famous 
novelist. 

Extremes meet ! Charles Reade, author of ‘ Never 
Too Late to Mend,’ ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,’ 
and a score of other well-known works, was one of 
the best and truest of men, whose heart was sound, 
whose affections were strong, and whose reverence 
for all that is noble and good in human nature 
cannot be doubted. At the time of his decease, 
some 81X or seven years azo, he was engaged upon a 
series of religious essays, * Biblical Characters,’ 
which came as a surprise to the reading world, in- 
asmuch as he had never been credited with deep 
religious feeling. 


I knew Charles Reade well, and for ten years was | 


in weekly, almost daily communion with him, as 
we worked several literary matters in concert, 


concluding lines sufficiently account for the 
fact that Reade never married :— 

“Charles Reade’s father and mother were squire 
and lady of the manor-house at Ipsden, seventeen 
miles from Oxford, famous for its enne table and 
its old port and madeira. Their influence obtained 
for young Reade a ‘demyship’ at Magdalen College, 
worth about 60/. a year. He was intended for a 
fellowship and a bishopric to follow, but cricket 
and boating and fiddling and dancing left no time 
for work, and the glamour of the stage overcame 
the budding bishop in his first vacation. So it 
happened that, when a fellowship fell vacant, Reade 


| was wholly unprepared to contest it. and there was 


only a month in which to cram for the exam. How- 
ever, he determined to go in for it, worked hard 
with his coaches, and burnt the midnight oil to some 
purpose. On the fateful morning, walking across 
the quad in agony, with his face swollen to twice 


| its size with neuralgia, Reade met Robert Lowe 
| (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke), his coach. 


when he was residing at No. 19, Albert Gate, S.W. | 


It is not too much to affirm that, while one side of 
his character was antagonistic to his critics and 
involved him in many literary disputes, the other 
(his domestic side) was truly beautiful and lovely. 
I had the rare privilege of being admitted to his 
home, and saw him as a man. Perhaps there has 
never been greater love than existed between him 
and his wife, Mrs. Laura Seymour, formerly the 
celebrated actress and contemporary of Mrs. 
Glover, with whom she played in many a famous 
drama, notably ‘ The Flowers of the Forest.’ She 
retained her histrionic name to the last. 

In his lifetime Charles Reade had a noble mauso- 
leum constructed at Brompton, and at her death 
he laid her therein, with a tender and gentle 
inscription on the tablet. How he sorrowed for 
that dear wife J know, and within a very short 
space Charles Reade was borne to the resting-place 
of his beloved “* Laura” (he never called her by any 
other name), and there they sleep in peace. 

The storm that wrecks the winter sk 
No more disturbs their sweet repose 

Than summer evening’s latest sigh 
That shuts the rose. 

A few years before the death of my dear friend 
I was sitting with him in his sanctum’ sanctorum, 
when our conversation turned upon theology. 
After a time he rose and took from a shelf this 
little book, and, having unostentatiously wrapped 
it in a leaf of the J/ustrated London News (for the 
last thing he ever thought of was to make a parade 
of anything), gave it to me; and subsequently he 
told me how he had become possessed of it, as I 
have previously said. 

These homely and characteristic facts I simply 
here set down, thinking that every contribution to 
the biographies of good and true literary men (like 
Charles Reade) may not be deemed uninteresting. 

Ww. F. K. 
115, London Road, Southwark, S.E. 


The extract which follows is from the 
Manchester City News of 12 September. It 
occurs in a lengthy review of ‘ Charles Reade 
as I Knew Him,’ by John Coleman. 


““* Well, young shaver,’ said he, ‘how about the 
Thirty-nine Articles 

**Can’t get at °em—I remember only six.’ 

*** The odds are that’s more than any of ‘em do, 
so keep a good heart, and the chances are you ‘ll pull 
through. Go, my boy, “go where glory waits you,” 
and good luck to you !’ 

** Reade was lucky enough to be asked one of the 
six Articles he knew; he came out of the exam. as 
successfully as Cardinal Newman, took his B.A., and 
won his fellowship and a permanent income for life, 
rising from 250/. to GUO/. a year, subject to perpetual 
celibacy. This was in 1835, betore Reade was 
twenty-one.” 

Jas. CLEGG. 

Rochdale. 

[ Reade’s relations to Mrs. Seymour are a matter 
of history. The fact (we believe it such) that he 
retained till his death his fellowship disposes of 
all notion of marriage. ] 


Genius: Irs was 
Buffon who said that genius was patience, or 
an unusual aptitude for application, a high 
intelligence being supposed as the first con- 
dition. And this does not differ much from 
Horace’s definition, ‘ Ars Poetica,’ ll. 409-12. 
The above saying of Buffon is often attributed 
to Carlyle, who may have repeated but did 
not originate it. We should remember that 
the word genius signifies what is innate ; but 
it requires intense cultivation to develope the 
innate power; and the man of genius will 
follow his bent, to the exclusion often of 
other and more profitable pursuits, and this 
is one reason why he is frequently unsuc- 
cessful during his life. That, notwithstanding 
the absorbing passion planted in him by 
nature, he should follow an arduous pro- 
fession, wholly contrary to his natural bent, 
and should be completely successful not only 
in developing his genius, but alsoin obtaining 
the highest honour of his profession, is not 
sasy of belief. That a Lord Chancellor should 


The | be great in philosophy and science does not 


‘ 
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seem to me remarkable, for these are akin to 
law; that he should be a great poet, affecting 
the human heart as no other poet has ever 
done, and showing the highest powers of the 
imagination, seems to me impossible. To be 
a great lawyer is incompatible with being a 
great poet. Nevertheless Shakspeare was 
fond of showing his little legal knowledge, 
and Bacon has written some verse. There 


have been writers of eminence, like Walter | 


Scott and Thackeray, who were lawyers by 
profession, but they must have made law 
quite subordinate to literature, although 
some of them, like Walter Scott, have got 
money by following the law. Hoffmann, the 
author of ‘The Pot of Gold’ and other imagi- 
native stories, was a man of genius who was 
also a judge or a magistrate. I think, however, 
that his legal duties sat lightly on him. His 
connexion with the law seems somewhat 
similar to that of Walter Scott. It was 
neither absorbing nor permanent.  Politi- 
cians turn to literature. Literary men, like 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine, have held 
high place as politicians, but they never 
were real statesmen, and I should not call 
them men of great genius. A man of action 
may be great in more fields of action than 
one. Julius Cesar and Napoleon Bonaparte 
were statesmen and generals, but they were 
not, and could not be, poets, though Julius 
Cesar was a writer. Amongst the ancient 
Greeks and later Spaniards and Portuguese 
we find poets who were soldiers and even 
generals. They, however, were not wholly 
military. Only a part, and sometimes a 
small part, of their lives was spent in service. 
Horace’s experience of war was very short, 
and although he was a military tribune he 
was not a distinguished soldier. A man may 
be excellent in more ways than one, but he 


cannot be a man of genius in two different | 


ways. A few instances, such as that of 
Sheridan, might be given which seem to 
be exceptions to the rule; I doubt whether 
they are so. The same inclination made 
Sheridan an orator and a writer of comedy. 
E. YARDLEY. 
(Mr. Epwarp Latuam at 9 S. xi. 373 gave 
exact references to Buffon’s definition. } 


Envetores.—A writer in a magazine of 
high character, telling of the Victorian times 
previous to the introduction of the penny 
postage, says, “ Envelopes in those days were 
not invented: letters were folded together 
and open at the sides.” This is not accurate, 
even so far as England is concerned. I 
have seen among the papers of a North- 
Country baronet who flourished in the earlier 


years of George IIL, and was in frequent 
communication with the higher officials of 
the Government, several large envelopes 
measuring about eight inches by six. They 
were made of strong paper, but had probably 
never passed through the post, as they had 
no oftice stamps upon them. Among the 
papers of a Swiss lady who married an 
Englishman, and was a contemporary of the 
baronet mentioned above, are still preserved 
some unused envelopes about five inches by 
four. It is soabalin though not certain, 
that they were of foreign manufacture. 
Com. Epor. 

|The late Sir T. Duffus Hardy, Deputy-Keeper of 
the Records, told us of an instance in which an 
applicant for an office was summarily rejected for 
sending “ a licked envelope.” ] 


“CHAPERONED BY HER FATHER.”—I came 
across this expression recently in the columns 
of a halfpenny journal of large circulation. 
Is it not somewhat novel to introduce the 
male sex in such a character? With the 
healthy English substantive “escort” avail- 
able, there are those inclined to resent 
altogether the intrusion of this frequently 
misspelt, French-sounding “‘chaperon into 
our language. CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club, W. 

“WHILE THERE IS LIFE THERE IS HOPE.”— 
The thought in this common saying is obvious 
enough, but it is interesting to note that an 
exact parallel occurs in one of Cicero’s letters. 
In ‘ Att.’ ix. 10, 3, he writes, “ ut egroto, dum 
anima est, spes esse dicitur.” The form of 
expression shows that the saying had already 
reached the proverbial stage. 

Avex. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 

*‘MipsumMer Nicut’s Dream.’ —Nick Bot- 
tom the weaver, Robin Starveling the tailor, 
and the rest, meet “in a cottage,” to settle 
the parts of those who “are to play in our 
interlude ” (Act L. se. ii.). From time to time 
many persons were “ presented ” by the jury 
at the Quarter Sessions for the North Riding 


'of Yorkshire for playing interludes, and 


others for receiving and entertaining them. 
It is worth notice that most of the actors 
were weavers, tailors, and shoemakers. At 
Helmsley, 8 July, 1612, two weavers and a 
shoemaker were reported as “ wandering up 
and downe, common players of interludes.” 
At Thirsk, 7 April, 1619, four weavers and 
two tailors were presented as ‘* common 
players of enterludes, &c., playing at New 
Malton and divers other places,” and an ale- 
house-keeper of Pickering also was presented 
“for receiving into his dwelling-house, and 
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furnishing with food there, the aforesaid 
players of enterludes,” together with another 
tailor (North Riding Record Soc., i. 260, ii. 
197). W. C. B. 
“SENT ON which for- 
ward goods “on approbation ” are, of course, 
well known to us in Britain ; but a phrase 


used by an American cigar merchant in an | 


advertisement now before me seems a quaint 
and even suggestive variant of the term :— 
“My offer is this: 
dollars, send you by express, prepaid, one hundred 
ON 
It is only fair to the ingenious advertiser 
to add that the italics are in the original. 


REMARKABLE Fecunprry.—On p. 158, ante, 


under the heading of ‘Lady Nottingham’ | 
(to which few persons would think of turning | 


who wanted to trace instances of remarkable 
fecundity), is an incorrect version of the story 
of the Scotch weaver and his sixty-two 
children from the Harleian MSS. No. 980-7. 


In Brand's ‘ History of Newcastle’ the narra- | 


tive reads as follows :— 

“* A weaver in Scotland had by one woman 62 chil- 
dren, all living till they wer baptized, of which ther 
wer but fower daughters onely, who lived till they wer 
women, and 46 sonns, all attaining to man’s estate. 
During the time of this fruitfulness in the woman, 
her husband at her importunity absented himself 
from her for the space of 5 years together, serving 
as a soldier under the command of Captain Selby in 
the Low Countries. After his return home his wife 


was againe delivered of three children at a birth, | 
and so in her due time continued in such births till | 


through bearing she became impotent. The cer- 
tainty of this relation [ had from Joh. Delavall of 
Northumb’ Esq’ who, anno 1630, rid about 30 miles 


beyond Edinburrough to see this fruitful couple, | 


who wer both then living. Her stature and features 
he described to me then more fully. Ther was not 
any of the children then abiding with ther parents, 
Sir John Bowes and three other men of qualitie 
having taken at severall times ten of ther children 
a peece from them and brought them up. The rest 
wer disposed of by other English and Scottish 
gent. amongst which 3 or four of them are now alive 
and abiding at Newcastle, 1630.” 


Compare this with the clipping from a New | 


York paper. WELForD. 


{See also ‘ Records in Maternity,’ 9° S. xi. 66, | 
52, 238 ] 


152, 238. 


Burrats.—Many years ago a learned 


Yorkshire antiquary who has long been dead | 


told me that the sexton of an East Riding 
church near the sea had on one occasion to 
dig a grave on the north side of the church- 
yard, where, so far as was known, there had 
never been a burial before. He, however, 
came upon a large coflin, which on being 
opened contained no remains of a human 


I will, upon receipt of five | 


body, but was closely packed with stones. 
My friend told me the name of the parish, 
but [ cannot at this distance of time call it to 
mind. When I heard it I had full confidence 
in the truthfulness of the narrative ; but my 
| trust has been shaken, for a day or two ago 
iI came on what seems a duplicate of the 
|story. Mr. Edward Hussey, writing on 
Scotney Castle in the Archwologia Cantiana 
| for 1887, says :— 
| “The property [Scotney] remained for many 
| years in the possession of the Darells......A rather 
| singular story is related respecting the funeral of 
one of its members, possibly that of Arthur, last son 
of William and Elizabeth Darell, whose burial is 
} recorded on December 12, 1720. It is said that . 
|when the mourners were assembled around the 
| grave, a tall figure, mutiled in a black cloak, whom 
no one recognized, was observed among them ; and 
as the cotlin was being lowered into the grave, he 
tapped his neighbour on the shoulder, and said, 
‘That is me they think they are burying.’ He soon 
afterwards disappeared, and no clue was ever found 
to the occurrence; but many years afterwards, John 
Bailey, who was sexton in the parish from about 
1816 to 1867, having occasion to prepare a grave in 
the south-east aisle of the church, which belongs to 
Scotney, came upon a very solid and heavy oak 
cotlin, studded with large iron nails, and from 
curiosity which its peculiar make excited, he raised 
the lid, which was partially decayed, and to his 
astonishment found no remains of a skeleton, but 
only heavy stones apparently put in to give it 
weight.”—Vol. xvii. p. 40. 
This account was remembered by the vicar 
at the time when Mr. Hussey wrote his paper. } 
It would be interesting to know whether 
these two parallel narratives are truth, folk- 
lore, or fiction. Epwarp PEAcocK. 


Heper’s ‘ Pavestine.’ (See ante, p. 119.)—It 
seems to me that some verses of Cowper were 
the immediate original of those of Heber :— 

No workman’s steel, no ponderous axes rung ; 

Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung. 

In the description of the palace of ice are 
the following lines : 

Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 


No sound of hammer or of saw was there. 
| But Cowper must have remembered 
passage quoted from ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
KE. YARDLEY. 


the 


“ToNKA BEAN.” — This is so well known, 
from its use for scent sachets, and in per- 
fumery generally, that it is worth while to 
be precise about its origin. The ‘ Century 
Dictionary’ says it is the name of the bean 
in Guiana. This is correct so far as it goes, 
but to be accurate it is necessary to dis- 
criminate between two classes of Guiana 


terms, firstly, those from the Indian (Arawak) 
tongue ; secondly, those from the Africo- 
English of the Surinam negroes. There is an 


; 
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excellent dictionary of the latter (Focke’s 
* Neger-Engelsch Woordenboek,’ 1855), from 
which it appears that tonka is a negro word. 
The Arawak equivalent is cumaru, which 
explains why an acid obtained from this 
bean is called coumaric acid. The form 
Tonquin bean, which occurs in Rees’s ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia, 1819, and in numerous subsequent 
works of reference, is, of course, due to 
“ popular etymology.” Jas. PLarr, Jun. 


Queries, 
WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


PANJANDRUM. — “ Fitzgerald” is cited in 
Brewer's *‘ Reader’s Handbook,’ s.v., for the 
words “He was the great Panjandrum of the 
place.” In the airy mode of quotation thought 
suflicient in pre-scientific days, no reference 
is vouchsafed to the particular work in which 
the words occur. Will some reader kindly 
supply the reference? J. A. 

Oxford. 


H. Murray. 


* Panter.” —In Fairholt’s ‘Costume in 
England’ (ed. 1860), Glossary, is the entry : 
“ Paniers.—Large shields formed of twisted 
usiers (like a hurdle or the paniers of a horse), 
used for the protection of archers, who stuck 
them in the ground before them.” This has | 
been ** lifted” into recent dictionaries, appa- | 
rently without verification. We have found | 
no evidence for it, and have failed to trace | 
it beyond Fairholt. It does not appear in | 
French in Littré, Hatzfeld, or Godefroy. 
Can any one help us to ascertain whether 
the word was ever so used ? 


J. A. H. Murray. 


CisTeRCIAN VistTaTions.—Are any Visita- 
tions of English Cistercian houses preserved 
anywhere, in England or abroad, in manu- 
script or in print? R. 


King Epcar’s Briazon.—Bodmin was a 
famous monastic centre in the west of Eng- 
land, and its name is said to signify Abode 
of Monks. One of its priors was buried in 
1533. On his high tomb are shields of arms, 
all easily identified except one. That one is 
probably not a shield of arms, strictly speak- 
ing. It is a shield borne by an angel, and 
charged with the following device, which 
must be described rather as emblematic than 
armorial: On an orb a cross flory crowned 
(the foot of the cross rests on the banded 
orb). No label or inscription accompanies 


it, and its charges much resemble those 
on a shield given by Dr. Heylin in his 
‘Saxon Kings of England,’ where for Athel- 
stan is entered: “ Per saltier gules and azure, 
on a mound a cross botony crowned or.” The 
town badge of Bodmin is an Anglo-Saxon 
king with sceptre, crowned, enthroned. It 
has been surmised that this king may be 
intended for Athelstan. The similarity of 
the shield on the prior’s tomb to the shield 
attributed to Athelstan would encourage this 
idea, were it not that a sculptured shield of 
same device as that on the tomb is found 
existing on the arch of the same prior’s 
country seat, Rialton House, some miles away. 
There he set up a shield thus charged: Rising 
from an annulet (orb ?), a cross flory crowned, 
with the name “ Edgarus” added in explana- 
tion of the blazon, and in the adjacent carving 
the prior also added his own initials. If, 
then, he intended this shield on his house to 
represent Edgar, the shield on the foot-end of 
his tomb must represent Edgar also, and not 
Athelstan. Will some of your readers kindly 
state instances of arms or emblems indicating 
Edgar the Anglo-Saxon king ? 

It is well known that the so-called shields of 
arms of the kings of that period were never 
borne by them. They were not assigned to 
them whilst they lived; they have been attri- 
buted to them since, as a convenient mode of 
commemorating and representing them. And 
to Mr. Fox-Davies is due the suggestion that 
in such instances as “ Edmund, Edgar, Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and others,” the shields 
were not so much intended to refer to them 
as kings as to be indicative of them as 
saints. The shield of a mere king would have 
a crown surmounting it, above the shield. 
The conjoined cross and crown on the shield 
have more of a saintly significance. Edgar 
was not famous for morality, but he was 
the great champion of the monastic orders, 
espousing their cause as against the secular 
clergy. He was consequently in Dunstan’s 
high favour, and after death was kalendared 
as “Edgar, King and Confessor” (8 July), 
and miracles are said to have been performed 
at his tomb in Glastonbury. No Heralds’ 
College existed to give him the crowned 
cross and orb ona shield, but such monasteries 
as that of Bodmin admired him then and in 
later times. The attributed blazons seem 
rather to have come from ecclesiastical 
medieval designers, as useful, in sculpture 
and stained glass, for special allusion. 

Many of such shields are figured and de- 
scribed by Heylin in his ‘Help to English 
History,’ 1671 ; also in Speed’s map of Saxon 
England, &c., and in many other lists and 
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pictorial groupings. At present the Bodmin 
monastic shield of Edgar seems unique. I 
want other instances of Edgar’s emblems. 
W. laco, B.A. 
S. Mires, WatcuMaKer.—Can any one 
give me information regarding a Septimus 
Miles whose name appears in an old watch, 


and whose address is given as Ludgate 
Street, London ? G. H. W. 


[Septimus Miles, apparently one of the firm of 
Miles & Morgan, was in business at 32, Ludgate 
Street, 1790-4, was a member of the Clockmakers’ 
Company in 1816, and was at 8, Little Carter's Lane, 
Doctors’ Commons, 1825-42.) 

Cuartes Reape Botton Row.—Did 
Charles Reade the novelist ever live in 
Bolton Row or Bolton Street, Mayfair? If 
so, can you state the number of the house, 
and in what years he lived there? Was 


there a street in London called Bolton Row | 


in 1860? HALL. 
[Bolton Row was in existence in 1860, and for 

more than a century previous. Reade lived at 

No. 6, but we cannot say at what precise period.) 


Capt. Perer PuGet.—Biographical details, 
portraits, place of interment, &c., desired 
regarding this officer of H.M. Discovery, 
sloop of war, 1791-6. He accompanied Capt. 
George Vancouver on his North-West coast 
expedition during the period a 


Rep Ptaypitts. — We read that on 
4 November, 1629, 
“certain vagrant French female players, who had 
been expelled from their own country, did attempt, 
thereby giving just offence to all virtuous and well- 
disposed persons in the town, to act a certain las- 
civious and unchaste comedy in the French tongue 
at Blackfriars.” 
It appears that they were hissed and hooted 
off the stage, though in less than three weeks 
afterwards these same French players ap- 
peared at the Red Bull for a day. Probably 
it was a little later than this that Dryden 
wrote :— 

A brisk French troop is grown your dear delight ; 

Who with brand bloody-bills call you each day 

To laugh, and break your buttons at their play. 
Would these be, as the epithet “ brand ” might 
seem to indicate, the first coloured posters or 
play bills that appeared in England ! 


H. W. | 


LoGANS or REesTALRIG AND LURGAN, co. 
ArMAGH.—It is stated by Mr. Andrew Lang 
in his ‘James VI. and the Gowrie Mystery’ 
(p. 150) that the Logans were of royal 
) ew through a marriage of a Logan with | 
a daughter of Robert II. (1360-70) the Stewart | 


| Stewart of Scotland, and Marjory his wife, 
|daughter of Robert the Bruce (1274-1329), 

King of Scotland. What is the proof of this 
| marriage, and what were the names of the 
| contracting parties? What is the line of 
|descent from Sir Robert Logan, who died 
following the heart of Bruce, and what the 
particulars of this historical incident ! 

James Logan (1674-1751), agent of William 
Penn in America, born 20 October, 1674, at 
Lurgan, co. Armagh, is described as a son of 
Patrick Logan, a grandson of Sir Robert 
Logan of Restalrig. Is this the Sir Robert 
Logan who forms the subject of chap. xii. 
in Mr. Lang’s work, and affords an interesting 
contretemps for a subdivision of his * Dis- 
entanglers’? Where is Fast Castle, and in 
which of Scott's novels is it described? 
Were not the Logans also of royal descent 
through other alliances ? 

Who is the Matthew Logan repeatedly 
referred to as ally of Sir Robert, ¢.e, what 
was the relationship between the two? A 
John Logan came from the north of Ireland 
with the Scotch Presbyterians who founded 
the church at Ekonk in Voluntown, State of 
Connecticut. His sons were James, John, 
Robert, and Matthew, of whom Matthew 
founded a line of that name at Washington 
(Old Judea in Antient Woodbury), Litchfield 
County, Conn. 

Where may pedigrees or other records of 
this Scotch-Irish family descended from the 
Laird of Restalrig be found ? 

Houuister Locan. 

27, William Street, New York City, U.S. 

{Fast Castle is a ruin on the coast of Berwick- 
shire. It is the “* Wolf's Crag” of ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor.’] 


“Tue Sorent.”— What is the etymology 
of this word? My books on place-names say 
nothing. Perhaps ‘ Hampshire,’ in the “ Vie- 
toria County History” series, may give an 
answer, but I have not access to it. 


H. P. L. 


PANNELL.—I shall be very glad of any in- 
'formation that your readers can give me 
/about the family of Pannell (Pannel in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) before 
the year 1636. CuaRLes PANNELL. 
East Street, Haslemere, Surrey. 


ORDERS OBTAINED BY Bripery.—Can you 
or any of your readers refer me to any publi- 


cations which contain articles or cases relat- 


ing to the subject of orders obtained by 
bribery ? H. J. B. 


Priory or Friars, StaNDON.—Sir 


and King of Scotland, son of Walter III. | Thomas Sadleir, Knt., built himself a stately 


i 
| 
' 
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mansion at Standon, near Braughing, Herts, 
which remained practically intact, so far as 
regards its walls and roof, at the beginning 
of the last century, but was dismantled by 
the late R. Plomer Ward, of Gilston Park, 
who made use of the materials for the purpose 
of repairing the farm buildings at Gilston. 

**Neare unto the faire builded mansion house of 
the said Ralph Sadleir [son of Sir Thomas],” says 
Weever, “some time stood a little religious fabricke 
of Austin Friers, but by whom founded or how 
endowed, I do not tind. It was a cell to the priory 
of Clare in Suffolke, some part of which cell is 
standing at this day.”—‘* Fun. Mon.,’ p. 504. 

This was written in 1631, during the life- 
time of Sir Ralph Sadleir. Are there any 
remains of this cell at the present day ? 

Hepp. 


Macpesurc Law.—Will some one kindly 
give me information about this system? It 
appears to have provided for considerable 
freedom on the part of municipalities, and 
to have been adopted by towns outside the 


German-speaking countries in the Middle 
Ages. ARMSTRONG. 
or WYKEHAM AND NoRFOLK.— 


On 10 July, 1361, the king (Edward IIT.) 
presented William of Wykeham to the living 
and parish church of Pulham, co. Norfolk. 
Can auy old Wykehamist tell me whether 
art of the present church at Pulham was 
yuilt by him? There is a tradition that 
the porch was due to his generosity, but I 
do not know whether there is anything to 
support it beyond that. 
Frepvertck T. Hipcame, 

“TABBY ALL OVER.”—What is the meaning 
of this phrase ?— 

Tim (reads): “I. Ward, at the Cat and Gridiron, 
Petticoat-Lane ; makes tabby all over for people 
inclin’d to be crooked : And if he was to have the 
universal world for making a pair of stays he could 
not put better stuff in them.”— Foote, * The 
Knights,’ Act II 

Aprian WHEELER. 

Tuomas Stimsoyx, Artist, 1817 - 44.—I 
recently met with his ‘Sketches of Expedi- 
tions from the Pickwick Clab’ (Sherwood, 
Gilbert & Piper, 1838), on the cover of which 
is the announcement: “Shortly will appear 
Sibson’s ‘Sketches of Life and Humour.” I 
shall be much obliged by the information 
whether this latter ever appeared, as I have 
never seen it in catalogues of a ond-hand 


books. Ve Wes 


Giy-Pataces.—There was a time when the | 
drinking of gin became so common that 
many of the publicdrinking- laces soldalmost | 
nothing else, and were filled within with | 


huge vats of gin, and were made outwardly 
very bright and attractive, so as to gain the 
name of “ gin-palaces ” (see, ¢./7., ‘Sketches by 


Boz,’ chap. xxii., and Cruikshank’s illustra- 
tion). The name “gin-palace” remains, but 
the drinking of gin has almost ceased, 


whisky, I suppose, having taken its place to 
some extent. But when did the change take 
place? It ought to be recorded in ‘ N. & Q 
No such gin-shop as Cruikshank drew now 
exists. W. C. B. 


**Son COMFORT ET LIESSE” is a motto on a 
piece of china beneath a kind of gate-tower 
in Doncaster. What is the history of this? 
May it be re ndered “his happiness consists 
in the uninebriating cup,” or “he’s a jolly 
good fellow”? “Vivre en joie et en liesse” 
means he lives jovially. Perhaps it refers to 
the dwelling, in which case i it may only be a 
name for the house, as “ mon séjour,” or “ sans 
souci,” or “sans ennui,” &c. Probably some 
local friend will be acquainted with the place 
and be able to supply the reference to account 
for the motto. ~ a 


LeontInes.—I came across the following 
two leonines some time ago on the back of 
a fourteenth-century document :— 

Est Isachar justus, Anne pater ille vetustus. 

En Nazabath ego sum, genui prolem generosum. 
The two names in the first line suggest that 
they are extracted from a poem on the 
Nativity of the Virgin. But in the apocry- 
yhal Gospel of James, Rubim, and not Naza- 
bath, is the name of Joachim’s adversary. 
Do any of your readers recognize the poem ! 

JONNSON. 

Souventr NorManp.—On what foundation 
was the list at Dive Church compiled? How 
were the De Arches of Grove, Notts, connected 
with those in Yorkshire, Bucks, and Kent ? 
When were Norman -Flrench epitaphs last 
used? A surname in the list at Dive and in 
the so-called Battle Roll cannot be found in 
England before 1135. Would this mean that 
the bearer went back to Normandy before 
1089? A. ©. 


Hucu pe Gunvitie.—I shall be glad of 
any information respecting this person and 
his family. Hutchins’s ‘ 
lof Dorset,’ iii. he was a member of 
Hampshire was lord of the manor 
of Tarrant Gunville, co. Dorset, previous to 
ithe Clares, Earls of Gloucester, and came 
originally from Gunnevil or Gonvil, near 
C herbourg, i in Normandy. From the Dorset 

‘Feet of Fines’ (Dorset Records, vol. vi.) I 
am able to infer that Hugh de Gunville was 
son of Agatha, and that his wife’s name was 


| 
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Isabella. 2 appears that he died between 
1226 and (11 and Henry IIL), and 
that his an was living at the latter date. 
Hugh seems to have been a person of some 
importance in his day, having been Justice 
Errant in Hampshire in 20 Henry IT. (1173), in 
Warwick, Leicester, Stafford, and Yorkshire 
in 23 Henry IL. (1176), and in Lincolnshire 
26 Henry II. (1179). He was also Sheriff 
of Hampshire 22 Henry IL. (1175), and of 
Northamptonshire in 21, 22,and 23 Henry LI. 
(1174-6). Fry. 
Birmingham. 


Rovert Hunexs, —Can any one give in- 
formation concerning Robert Huncks, who 
died in 1585, and whose monument is in 
Broadwell Church, near Stow-on-the-Wold ? 
Who was he, and is the name known in 
Gloucestershire or elsewhere ? 

(Mrs.) E. Ecerron Lerten. 

Broadwell Manor, Stow-on-the-Wold. 


Seplies, 


RALEIGH IN AMERICA. 
(9% S. xii. 105.) 

[ BELIEVE it was Mr. Edmund Gosse who, 
on a recent occasion, had the “audacity ” to 
affirm that Sir W. Ralegh had never visited 
North America ; but [ think the “ audacity ” 
should be confined to your correspondent in 
making the startling assertions that “he made 
no fewer than five voyages to Virginia,” and 
“did not visit Guiana till James L's time.’ 
While no great ditticulty is experienced in 
demonstrating the incorrectness of each of 
these statements, it may be noted that the 
former was discussed at some length in 
*N. & Q.,’ S. iv. 190, 241, 448. 

For more than a century after his death 
the tradition of Ralegh having personally 
Virginia was recorded by his 

The earliest reference to it yet 
found is contained in J. Shirley's ‘ Memoir, 
published in 1677, wherein the following 
yassage will be seen at p. 24: “The Queen 
= willing to encourage Raleigh...... sent 


discovered 
biographers. 


him on a Voyage to Sea. Nor did he make a | 
vain and fruitless one; for at his Return he | 
brought news of a new Country, discover'd 
by him in the Year 1584, called in honour of 
the Queen Virginia.” This appears to have 
been accepted as trustworthy authority by 
other biographers, and Prince (‘ Worthies of 
Devon,’ 1701, 532) and J. Theobald (‘Memoirs 
of Sir W. Raleigh,’ 1719, 6) transcribed 
Shirley’s statement vers. ef and without 


acknowledgment. Wood (‘ Ath. Ox. 1815, 
ii. 236) remarks: “ In..,... 1584 he discovered 


a new country, which he...... called Virginia, x 
As if in corroboration there appeared in 
Middleton's ‘Complete System of Geography,’ 
in the same century, a full-page engraving of 
‘Sir Walter Raleigh ordering the Standard 
of Queen Elizabeth to be erected on the 
Coast of Virginia.” How all these respective 
authorities overlooked the accounts of the 
various expeditions associated with the name 
of Ralegh, as recorded by his contemporary 
and friend Richard Hakluyt in his * Prin- 
cipal Navigations...... and Discoveries of the 
English Nation,’ and published in the life- 
time of the former, is very remarkable. 

Of the Virginian e xpeditions, the first, and 
the one that discovered that country, started 
on 27 April, 1584, under Capts. Amadas and 
Barlowe, and returned in the following Sep- 
tember. The account of it Hakluyt records was 
“written by one of the said Captaines, and 
sent to sir Walter Ralegh, knight, at whose 
charge and direction the said voyage was set 


forth.” That Ralegh could not possibly have 
taken | ax in it is evidenced by the fact that 
two of his letters, dated respectively 9 and 


26 July of that year (written from the Court), 
are preserved, and transcripts of them are 
printed in Edwards's ‘ Life of Sir W. Ralegh,’ 
1868, ii. 24-6. Of these the former is preserved 
in the University Registry, Cambridge ; and 
the latter, memorable for being the one in 
which he expressed his desire to purchase 
the house in the parish of East Budleigh, 
Devonshire, in which he was born, is 
exhibited in the Royal Albert Museum, 
Exeter. 

Under the guidance of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, the second left England on 9 April, 
1585, and returned to Plymouth on 18 August. 
That Ralegh was in England between those 
dates is proved by a report from him and Sir 
Thomas Heneage respecting the ransom of a 
captive in Barbary, of which a transcript in 

+ mace work (ii. 29-31) is stated to have 
** May 7” on the endorsement. The original 
is preserved in the State Paper Office (* Cal. 
S. P. Dom. Eliz.,’ elxxviii. No. 78, p. 243), and 
is assigned to May, the day of the month not 
being noted. And yet Aubrey aflirms, “Mr. 
Hariot went with Sir Walter Ralegh into 
Virginia ” (‘ Brief Lives,’ 1898, i. 285). Hariot 
certainly accompanied this expedition, having 
been sent by Ralegh to report on the natural 
resources of the “new found land of Virginia. 
He returned with the rest of the colonists in 
1586, and two years subsequently published 
the results of his investigations. 

The third conveyed provisions and stores 


to the colonists. The fourth sailed on 


26 April, 1587, and returned on 8 November. 


| 
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A letter of Ralegh’s in the Bodleian Library 
is dated 8 October of that year, and is 
printed in full in Edwards's vol. ii. 35. It 
was addressed to the Earl of Leicester from 
Windsor, and shows that he could not have 
accompanied Capt. White. The fifth voyage 
took epee in 1590, when Ralegh was most 
— aly in Ireland in the company of 
Spenser. 

These remarks are sufticient to point out 
that Ralegh did not accompany all his own 
planned expeditions to Virginia; had he 
done so the fact would have assuredly been 
chronicled by Hakluyt. There is no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the declaration 
made by Prof. J. K. Laughton and Mr. Sidney 
Lee, the authors of the memoir of Ralegh 
in the ‘ D.N.B., that “he had no ersonal 
share in the actual expeditions, and he was 
never in his whole life near the coast of 
Virginia.” 

How the tradition arose is a matter of 
conjecture. The circumstance of the new 
land having been discovered by ships sent 
out by, and ‘belonging to, Ralegh would soon 
be associated in the mind of the public with 
his name as that of the actual discoverer. 
The tradition would soon be the natural 
outcome of such a belief. Mr. D. M. Stevens, 
of Guildford, made a curious suggestion that 
it originated in an error in translation. 
Towards the conclusion of his well-known 
work Hariot remarks, “The actions of those 
(such) as haue beene by Sir Walter Ralegh 
therein (and there) imployed ” ; and this was 
translated in De Bry's Latin edition of the 
‘Voyages’ as “qui generosum 1. Walterum 
Raleigh in eam regiones comitati sunt.’ 
(N. & i. 147-8.) 

In his ‘Life of Ralegh, prefixed to the 
edition of the ‘* History of the World’ of the 
latter, published in 1736, W. Oldys seems to 
have been the earliest biographer of our 
Devonshire worthy who pointed out that the 
statements generally prevalent as to the 
discovery of Virginia by Ralegh himself 
were “all fancy and fiction.” Since then all 
writers on the subject appear to have aban- 
doned the earlier tradition. 

Turning to the Guiana voyages, your 
correspondent evidently had in his mind's 
eye Ralegh’s disastrous second one which 
took place in 1617-18, and led to his unmerited 
execution. He seems to be unaware that 
the first was made in 1595, ¢e. in Elizabeth's 
reign, of which a full description i is contained 
in his work ‘The Discoverie of Gviana,’ 
published in the following year. 

Considering the amount of historical know- 
ledge required to be possessed by schoolboys 
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at the present day, I am afraid they would 
fare very badly if they fell into the same 
errors as those exhibited by your corre- 
spondent. T. N. Brusurretp, M.D. 


Salterton, Devon. 


The pronunciation of Raleigh seems to be 
Rawley, if we may credit John Aubrey :— 

“TIT have heard my grandmother say that when 
she was young, they were wont to talke of this 
rebus, viz. :— 
The enemie to the stomack, and the word of 

disgrace, 
Is the name of the gentleman with a bold face. 
I have now forgott (ride History) whether Sir 
Walter was not for the putting of Mary, queen of 
Scotts, to death; I thinke, yea. But, besides that, 
at a consultation at Whitehall, after queen E liza 
beth’s death, how matters were to be ordered and 
what ought to be donne, Sir Walter Raleigh declared 
his opinion, twas the wisest way for them to keep 
the government in their owne hands, and sett up 
a commonwealth, and not be subject to a needy 
beggerly nation. It seemes there were some of 
this caball who kept not this so secret but that it 
came to king James's eare; who at...... (vide ‘ Chro- 
nicle’) where the E nglish noblesse mett aa recieved 
him, being told upon their presentment to his 
majesty their names, when Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
name was told (‘ Ralegh’) said the king, ‘On my 
soule, mon, have heard rae /y of thee.’ ’--Aubrey’s 
‘ Brief Lives,’ edited by Andrew Clark, M.A., 1898, 
ii. 182, 186. 

ApriaN WHEELER. 


Str Ferprnanpo Gorces, Lorp PALATINE 
or Marne (9 xii. 21, 41, 154).—For over 
ten years I have been engaged in writing up 
the history and pedigree (for egy) use) of 
the descendants of the Norman de Georges. 
During that period I have collated a mass 
of data—alas ! not even yet complete for want 
of proof. I came across no single printed 
record of any branch of the family that did 
not prove inaccurate on subsequent compari- 
son with registers and authentic MSS. This 
refers to many of the Visitations which are 
supposed to be contemporary evidence. As 
the MS. of my book is now in the printer’s 
hands, I must reply to Messrs. Pink, Hens, 
and H. C.’s queries en 4loc, if they will 
kindly excuse this method under theo dean 
stances. A good deal of confusion has arisen 
in regard to some of the Gorges in conse- 
quence of the many Ferdinandos (named 
after their illustrious relative) in existence 
at the same time, and there being two 
Col. John Gorges in the field during the 
same period, the name being constantly 

velled ‘*George” in official documents of 
the date required. The one I _ have 
already mentioned as second son of Sir 
Ferdinando died and was buried at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, 6 April, 1656; will 
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proved 1 June, 1657. The other was the 
second son of Henry Gorges, of Batcombe, 
co. Somerset, and was brother of Dr. Robert 
Gorges, of Kilbrew, co. Meath (secretary to 
Henry Cromwell and Duke of Schomberg), 
a great-grandson of Sir William Gorges, of 
St. Budeaux, &e. This Col. John Gorges 
was Governor of Londonderry, M.P. for Derry, 
Donegal, and Tyrone, 1659; of Somerseate, 
co. Londonderry. He died 1680. He was 
married twice, his first wife being Edith 
Symes, and his second wife Jane, daughter 
of Henry, second Lord Blayney. He had 
issue by both these ladies, the males of 
whom, however, died out, s.p., in two genera- 
tions. The Ferdinando Gorges who built 
Eye Manor House, co. Hereford, was of 
another branch distinct from Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges. He was fourth son of the above 
Henry Gorges of Batcombe, and likewise a 
great-grandson of Sir William Gorges. His 
daughter Barbara married her cousin (Earl 
of Coningsby). The ‘D.N.B.’ refers to this 
Ferdinando Gorges in a most vindictive 
manner, for reasons I am unable to fathom, 
and quotes him as “ sometimes styled Captain 
Gorges.” I have not come across a single 
reason for this. Nor was he from Barbados. 
He was a merchant of London (of the Ex- 
change), and traded with the West Indies. 
His second wife was the daughter of a Bar- 
bados family. I hardly think he would have 
been given the freedom of the city of Salisbury 
had he been as black as the ‘D.N.B.’ paints 
him. No doubt this is due to another mix- 
up between the numerous Ferdinandos. 

With regard to the Gorges monument 
restored in memory of Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
at St. Budeaux, it is difficult to understand 
the connexion between it and the “ Historical 
Society and citizens of the State of Maine, 
U.S.,” the St. Budeaux Gorges being entirely 
distinct from Sir Ferdinando’s branch. I am 
afraid that some of the dates have been 
restored at the same time. The tablet states 
that Sir William Gorges was buried there, 
ob. 1583. He, however, died in the Tower of 
London, and was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Peter ad Vincula, Tower Hill, 1584. Ad- 
ministration was granted Lady Winifred, 
relict, lately of St. Peter, London, 4 January, 
1585. She was buried in Bath Abbey, 1599. 
It is also stated that Tristram Gorges o/. 1607. 
He was buried 8 May, 1608. Referring to 
the Gorges arms emblazoned on this monu 
ment, why the mark of cadency? Lozengy 
or and azure, a chevron gules, were the arms 
granted Sir Theobald Gorges as a new coat 
in lieu of the Lozengy or and azure of De 
Morville, formerly borne by the Gorges. 
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Therefore there is no necessity for the mark 
of cadency. It was not until 1640 that 
Sir Ferdinando received his charter from 
Charles I., though in the previous year he had 
been nominated Lord Palatine of Maine. 
St. Budeaux inaccuracies in print: Tristram 
Gorges’s marriage is given as 21 April, 1572 ; 
per register, 2 February, 1572. Burial, 18 May, 
| 1607; register, 8 May, 1608. Birth of son 
William, 28 November, 1584; rewister, 
23 November, 1584, bapt. Under these cir- 
cumstances he would have been baptized 
five days before his birth! Comment is 
superfluous. THORNE GEORGE. 


Your correspondents appear to be unaware 
of the publication in 1890, by the Prince 
Society of Boston, Massachusetts, of a work 
by J. P. Baxter, A.M., entitled ‘Sir Ferdi- 
| nandoand his Province of Maine.’ It consists 
of three 4to (7in. by 8 in.) volumes (pp. 260, 
270, 315), and is well illustrated. <A view of 
the ‘Church of St. Budeaux, Devon, con- 
taining the Gorges Family Monument, restored 
by the Maine Historical Society,’ forms the 
frontispiece to the third volume. It includes 
an extended memoir of Sir F. Gorges; a 
copy of the charter of the province of Maine, 
3 April, 1639; transcripts of his will, of 
documents relating to the Essex conspiracy, 
in which he was more or less involved, and of 
other works ; a remarkably full genealogy of 
the Gorges family (pp. 42); and transcripts 
of his correspondence extending from 1595 
to 1646, and occupying upwards of 300 pages. 

T. N. Brusurretp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Allow me to refer your correspondents who 
are interested in this family to the pedigree 
which is given of Gorges of Longford, co. 
Wilts, in Burke’s ‘History of the Extinct 
Baronetage.’ The honour is there said to 
have been created 25 November, 1612, and 
to have become extinct in September, 1712. 
The arms are engraved as Arg., a_ whirl- 
pool azure. In Boutell’s * English Heraldry,’ 
under the name Garges or Gorges, the coat 
is defined as a “ charge formed of a spiral line 
of blue on a white field, and supposed to 
represent a whirlpool, borne by R. de Gorges.” 
He, it appears, died seised of the manor of 
Wraxall, infer alia, 17 Edward LI. 

Burke in the above-named book omits the 
crests, as they are unimportant compared 
with the arms. Joun Prekrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Luoyp Faminy (9 8. xii. 189).—I believe 
Edmund Lloyd was an ancestor of John 
Lloyd, Deputy Town Clerk of Cardiff in the 


first half of the nineteenth century. Mr. 
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Wane will probably be able to construct a 

ligree of these people by the aid of the 

ndex Nominum to * Cardiff Records,’ which 

I hope to commence in a few weeks from now, 
Joun Hopson Matruews, 


Monmouth. 


Dupvy (9 §. xii. 147).—The Rev. Henry 
Dupuy was formerly rector of Langton 
Herring, Weymouth, to which he was 
inducted in 1857. He was B.A. of Corpus 
College, Cambridge, 1839, was ordained deacon 
the same year by the Bishop of Chichester, 
and priest in 1841 by the Bishop of Worcester. 
He was chaplain to the Brompton Hospital in 
1850, prior to which he had served as chaplain 
in India. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Venison Feast (9 S. xii. 47, 177).—“‘ The 
Records of the Burgery of Shettield, commonly 
called the Town Trust, with introduction 
and notes by John Daniel Leader, 1897,” 
pp. 179 and 180, have :— 

“The Burgerie of the Towne of Sheffeild.—The 
Accompt of Robert Howsley Junior Collector there 
taken 21" day of May 1664 for the Rents and | 
Revenues belonging to the said Burgerie for cne | 
whole year ending att Martinmas last. To Thomas 
Skargell for charges att the venison feast 0-S-10. | 
The Rev. Dr. Gatty records (‘Sheffield Past and | 
Present,’ p.77) that Earl Gilbert once every year | 
allowed agravious holiday tothe apron men, orsmiths. | 
A number of bucks were turned into a meadow | 
near the town, and the men were sent into it to kill | 
and carry away as many as they could with their | 
hands, and would sometimes slaughter about twenty, | 
on which they feasted, and had money given them 
for wine. Under the more humane management of 
the Earl of Arundel the brutal holiday was abolished, | 
but two bucks were given for the venison feast. 
This feast was probably an early form of the now 
well-known Cutlers’ Feast; but we here see the 
Burgery participating in it.” 

H. J. B. 


St. Mary Axe: Sr. LE QuERNE 
(9" S. x. 425; xi. 110, 231; xii. 170).—Mr. 
Hotpen MacMicuaekv’s unrivalled acquaint- 


| 


ance with that interesting branch of local 
archwology which deals with the history of 


his own latinized jargon. In my first 
paper under this heading (9 S. x. 425) I 
gave instances of this practice in the case 
of some of the ancient London churches. I 
do not, in fact, know of a single exception 
to this general rule, and Mr. MacMicHaen 
has not explained why the designation of 
St. Mary’s Church was not latinized “ad 
securim ' instead of “apud Axe.” Had the 
church been named after a thing this would 
almost certainly have been done. 

Mr. MacMicuaget adduces two other 
churches whose appellations he thinks may 
be derived from trade signs. With regard to 
St. Margaret Pattens, I cannot at this 
moment lay my hand on a document in 
which it is found in a latinized form. I am 
inclined to believe that this was not a very 
ancient church. Stow says the lane was 
called St. Margaret Pattens Lane “ because 
of olde time Pattens were there usually made 
and sold,” but it is possible that it may have 
been due to some other source. There is, at 
any rate, no evidence that there was ever the 
sign of the Patten there. 

As regards St. Michael le Querne, we are 
fortunately in possession of more satisfactory 
evidence. Mr. MacMicuakt’s theory is that 
it was originally called after the sign of a 
quern or hand mill, that this word got cor- 
rupted into ‘* Le Corne,” and that, through a 
misapprehension of the real meaning, this 
word was latinized into “‘ ad bladum.” Stow 
speaks of this church as “Saint Michaell ad 
Bladum, or at the Corne (corruptly at the 
Querne), so called, because in place thereof, 
was sometime a Corne market, stretching up 
West to the Shambles.” Now, if Mr. Mac- 
MICHAEL is right, Stow, to whose veracity 
I am glad to see Mr. MacMicuaret bears 
testimony, must be wrong; but there is 
evidence forthcoming that corroborates the 
old chronicler. In the Ninth Report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, part i. 
p. 20b, are entered certain deeds of the reign 
of Henry III. relating to tenements in the 


trade signs leads him, in my opinion, to} parish of St. Michael “ ubi bladum venditur.” 


ascribe to their influence a wider area than 
that which properly pertains to it. Many 
thoroughfares, courts, and alleys have been 
named after these signs, but 1 have as yet 
failed to discover any traces of them in the 
otlicial designations of churches. We do not, 
in fact, know with any certainty the date at 
which the custom of suspending distinctive 
signs over shops and taverns became preva- 
lent in London and other large towns. 

It was the practice of the law-writer and 
scrivener in medieval times to translate the 
indigenous appellations of buildings into 


A place where corn is sold may be termed a 
corn-market, and this phrase was probably 
the earliest form by which the church was 
designated. In the next entry mention is 
made of deeds of the reigns of Edward I. and 
Edward II. relating to tenements in the parish 
of St. Michael “ad bladum.” //adum was a 
Low Latin word signifying corn, of which the 
origin is obscure (ef. Littré, s.r. * Blé’). The 
next deed, also of the reign of Edward II., 
is written in French, and the church appears 
as ‘“‘Seint Michel as Bleez.” The English 


'form St. Michael “ atte Corne” appears in 
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deeds of the years 1324 and 1330 (0.c., pp. 56b, 
19b). The name of St. Michael’s Querne only 
appears in seventeenth-century surveys 
p. 44b). I think, therefore, it may be 
admitted that in this case Stow was substan- 
tially accurate, apart from the improbability 
that the scribes employed to engross the 
documents from which I have quoted would 
have been so ignorant of the Latin, French, 
and English languages as to make the mis- 
take that Mr. MacMicuakv imputes to them. 
W. F. Prrpeacx. 


Horspur’s Bopy (9 S. xi. 50, 192).—Where 
were Hotspur’s remains finally interred? 
This question can now be answered. On 
3 November, 1403, King Henry IV. issued 
mandates to the mayors, &ec., of York, 
London, Bristol, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
Chester, directing them to deliver the head 
and quarters of Henry de Percy, chivaler, de- 
ceased, to “ our kinswoman,” his widow Eliza- 
beth, to be buried (Close Roll, 5 Henry IV., 
pars 1, mem. 28). 

The riming chronicle of the Percys, written 
by William Peeris, clerk and priest, and 
secretary to the fifth Earl of Northumber- 
land (who died in 1527), says, speaking of 
Hotspur :— 

In York Minster this most honourable knight 

By the first Earle his father lyeth openly in sight. 
(Dodsworth MSS., in Bibl. Bod]., vol. 1. fo. 119: 
printed at Newcastle in 1845, in vol. i. of 
* Reprints of Rare Tracts,’ &c.) 

These documents are given in the Shrop- 
shire Archeological Society's 7'ransactions for 
1903, part ii. It seems clear that Hotspur’s 
remains were hanued over to his widow, who 
interred them in York Minster, at the right 
side (I presume the south side) of the high 
altar. W. G. D. F. 


CHAMPION ix. 507 ; x. 58, 116; 
xii. 135).--The following may be useful on 
the subject of the reported challenge to the 
Champion at the coronation of William and 
Mary. John Evelyn says in his ‘ Diary’ :— 

**1689, April 11, I saw the......Greate Feast in 
Westminster Hall at the Coronation of King 
William and Queen Mary......When the King and 
Queen had dind, the ceremonie of the Champion, 
and other services by tenure, were perform’d.” 
Evelyn makes no mention of the supposed 
incident. 

It is not named in ‘A Faithful Account of 
the Processions and Ceremonies observed in 
the Coronation,’ by Richard Thomson 


(London, Mavor, 1820), though full mention 
is made of the supposed presence of the 
Young Pretender at the Coronation banquet 
of George LIL, and the dropping of a glove 


from the gallery on that occasion. In ‘ Old 
and New London’ (Cassell) Mr. E. Walford 
treats the story with evident incredulity, 
pointing out that “it will be found in the 
(razetteery for August, 1784, nearly a century 
afterwards, and is therefore open to some 
suspicion.” W. B. H. 


The story Mr. WuHeeter wishes to trace 
forms an incident in Scott's * Redgauntlet, 
and is retold as possibly historical in note J 
to that novel. The occasion, however, is 
there said to have been the coronation of 
George IIL, not of William and Mary. 

c. C. B. 

One of the friends of my youth, ‘ L’ Histoire 
d’Angleterre racontée aux Enfants, by M. 
Lamé Fleury (seventh edition, 1852), told me 
that at George III.’s coronation one of his 
lords, 

“qui remplissait le role du champion du_ roi, 
c'est-i-dire celui d’un chevalier armé de toutes 
pieces, qui se tenait prét 4 combattre les ennemis 
du nouveau monarque, ayant, selon lancienne 
coutume, jeté son gant au milieu de léglise de 
Westminster, comme pour detier quiconque oserait 
lui disputer sa couronne, une jeune fille, s’élancant 
tout & coup des rangs — des spectateurs, 
ramassa ce gant au grand etonnement de tout le 
monde, et disparut & travers la foule, sans que 
personne cherchait 4 la retenir, Cet incident in- 
attendu troubla un instant la cérémonie; mais 
bientot aprés il fut effacé par la magnificence du 
spectacle pompeux qui attirait toute l'attention des 
assistants. Dans ce moment précisément, plusieurs 
personnes remarquérent derri¢re une des colonnes 
de léglise un homme vétu Geagemenh, mais dont 
les traits portaient une double expression de 
tristesse et de dignité. L’une de ces personnes qui 
reconnut cet ¢tranger s’en approcha avec respect et 
lui dit A voix basse, ‘Ce n'est pas vous, mon prince, 
que j'aurais cru rencontrer ici. —‘ Silence !’ répondit 
lineonnu ; ‘j'ai voulu voir commencer un régne qui 
promet de si beaux jours A lAngleterre.” En 
achevant ces mots, l'¢tranger se perdit dans la 
foule, et peu d’instants aprés, le bruit se répandit 
que lui-méme avait voulu assister 
en personne au sacre du troisi¢éme prince de la 
maison de Hanovre, et que George III., informé de 
son arrivée & Londres, avait défendu que lon 
attentat sa liberté.”—Pp. 363, 304. 

St. SwIrHr. 

Miss Cuartorre (9 S. xii. 128, 
151, 171).—-The Miss Walpole inquired for 
was not, of course, Charlotte, Lady Hunting- 
tower, who was married in 1770, not 1760, 
and died without issue 1789, but was 
Charlotte Walpole the actress, daughter of 
William Walpole, of Athlone, who was called 
“the pretty Miss Walpole of Drury Lane 
Theatre.” I do not know the exact dates of 
her entrance on and exit from the stage, but, 
as she married Edward Atkyns, of Ketter- 
ingham, great-grandson of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Exchequer, 18 May, 1779, who 
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was just twenty-one years of age, she could | Corner, he would get into the High Road 
not have been long on the stage at that | between London and Cambridge, and after 
rlod. She evidently did not leave the | that his route to Edmonton would be straight. 
stage immediately, as I have an engraving of| But there is a slight discrepancy in Cow- 
her by Bunbury dated the next year, 1780, in | per’s account of the journey further on. He 
the character of a grenadier doing sentry-go limself, of course, knew nothing of the story 
with a musket on the outskirts of a camp. / until Lady Austen told it him in 1782, and 
Underneath is “Nancy,” but on the gable | she only remembered hearing it as a child 
of a hut are her initials C. W. Her only son, | and could not recollect the rider's name; and 
Wright Edward Atkyns, who was captain in | either she or Cowper must have been some- 
the Ist Royals, was born in 1780, and died | what hazy as to the topography of Edmonton, 
unmarried 16 November, 1804. She soon for John is made to ride through ba the Wash 
after must have left the stage, as Lady | of Edmonton” before reaching the “ Bell,” 
Jerningham writes from Lille, November, | whereas the “ Bell” comes first, and the Wash, 
1784 :— now covered with a bridge, is some little 
- great nave refuge here, | distance beyond. 
ringham. She was a player, a friend of Miss| taken from the old tombstone in St. Mar- 
Younger. You may remember to have heard of | garet’s Churchyard, Westminster, “ Here 
her, and /y was always a great simpleton or else | lies John Gilpin”—an inscription which until 
— her. |some fifty years ago stared every passer-by 
She survived both her only child and her | hy Cowper hundreds of times when attend- 
husband, who died ing Westminster School. 
101, Lexham Gardens Ww | A propos of all this, P. M. and others 
| be interested to know that the famous “ Bell 
Jonn Grirry’s Route (9 8. xii. 170, 217). of Edmonton came, by bequest, into the 
—If we assume that John Beyer, whose shop | possession of the Cordwainers’ Company in 
was at the top of Cheapside, at the corner of | 1662, and, until railways took the place of 
Paternoster ted and who died in 1791 at| the stage-coach, the “ Bell” was a favourite 
the age of ninety-eight, was the original | posting-house on this much-frequented road. 
of Cowper's John Gilpin, the date of the | The old tavern was refaced about a century 
famous ride must have been 1740 or there-| or so ago, but was pulled down in 1877, and 
abouts. For if John were born in 1693 and | its actual site is now occupied by a modern 
were married at about twenty-seven years of | London gin-palace and a large pawnbroker’s 
age (which seems a fair supposition), his | establishment, while its once extensive plea- 
wedding would have taken place somewhere sure grounds and stables are covered by a 
near 1720, and the “twice ten tedious years ” | “Gilpin Grove,” in which a hundred families 
of married life without a holiday would bring | or more are herded-—-two or three families 
the eventful day to about 1740. together in most of the houses. Three years 
From R. W. Seale’s map of Middlesex, pub-| ago, however, the Cordwainers’ Company 
lished in 1756, it is plain that to get from | granted me the site of the old bowling-green 
Cheapside to “Merry Islington” John must| for a parish hall, and this has now been 
have ridden along Aldersgate Street and | built and, what is much to the point, is at 
Goswell Road as far as to the “Angel ”| length cleared of debt—thanks to the fact 
corner. At that time Islington was a village | that we have made the hall a sort of national 
ovt in the country, with two roads in it,| memorial to John Gilpin, for when local 
Upper Street and Essex Road, which met in| resources became exhausted we appealed to 
a fork (as they do to this day) at Islington | lovers of John Gilpin for some outside help, 
Green, and then continued as one short road | and the British salile, unable to resist J. G., 
to the ** Angel” corner. On arriving at the | sent us no less than 430/. After this singular 
“Angel” John would take this short road! proof that John Gilpin still has a corner in 
and turn off to the right at the Green, and | English hearts, P. M. will not be surprised to 
traverse Essex Road until he came to the| hear that we are decorating the walls of the 
old lane that ran between Highbury and | hall with old prints of the famous ride ; and, 
Dalston—the eastern portion of which is still | if he or any of your readers can put me in 
called Dalston Lane, although the portion | the way of adding to the collection, I shall 
that John rode along is now called St. Paul's | be glad to hear from them. 
Road and Ball’s Pond Road. From this lane, Lucius G. Fry, 
at what is now called Dalston Junction] St. James’s Vicarage, Upper Edmonton. 
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Tue Harssurcs as EMrerors or GERMANY 
(9"" S. xii. 47, 91).—The enumeration of titles 
given is certainly more than _ ordinarily 
explicit, several of them being usually 
expressed by &c. All the places named are, 
or have been, parts of the empire, some of 
them belonging to the more or less indepen- 
dent sovereigns whose estates have devolved, 
or are assumed to have devolved, upon the 
Imperial Crown. To go through the whole 
list, showing when and how they were 
acquired, might be both interesting and 
instructive, but, I fear, far too wide a subject 
for the pages of ‘N. & Q. I will therefore 
just take seriatim the names given in italics. 

Ramee among the kingdoms is apparently 
meant for Rome. It does not generally 
occur in the enumeration. 

Ladomeriw. — Galicia and Ladomeria (or 
Lodomeria) are always bracketed together, as 
they lay side by side just over the north 
boundary of Hungary and south-east of 
Prussia. They are both styled kingdoms. 

Rascie.—Rascia is the name borne since 
the ninth century by the north-east part of 
the old kingdom of Servia. It had been a 
—— of Dalmatia. It also was called a 


Feltre, north of Venice. It is called Anaxus, 
and the district is called the lordship “supra 
Anasum” in Gerard de Roo’s annals of the 
house of Hapsburg, and its armorial is given 
as “ Party per pale, 1, paly of four gu. and 
arg. ; 2, or, an eagle displayed sa.” 

Burgovie.—A provincial marquisate of 
Bavaria which belonged to Charles, son of 
Ferdinand of Tyrol and of the beautiful 
Philippina Welser of Augsburg. It is now 
Burgau, and lies between Ulmand Augsburg. 

Lusatiwe.—Upper and Lower Lusatia lie 
between the Elbe and the Oder, in the north 
of Bohemia, south of Brandenburg and west 
of Silesia. Both are margraviates of the 
empire. 

Portus Naonis (or Portenau) et Salinarum 
(Salins).—This is the most ancient title of 
the Dukes of Austria. Portus Naonis was 
part of Carinthia (Karnthen), and once 
within the jurisdiction of Venice in the 
patriarchate of Aquileia. 

Saline (Salins) was in the county of Bur- 
gundy (Franche Comté), and once held by 
the Dukes of Zihringen. 

Perhaps this may suftice as a rough indica- 


| tion of the localities. Of course, only the 


ingdom, and during the fourteenth century | complete story of their acquisition can be 
was annexed by Hungary. It is now part! quite satisfactory, but, unless undertaken as 
of Servia. |a whole, would be hardly worth the space it 
_Cumanie.—There are two Cumanias. Nagy- | would occupy. The “etceteras” refer to 
Kumzag, or Great Cumania, is a district in| such unnamed titles as Counts of Hohenburg, 


Hungary lying on the Theiss. Kis-Kumzag, 
or Little Cumania, lies about Buda-Pest on 
the Danube. 

Theke is now called Teck. 


Nellenburg, Feldkirch, Brigantin, Sonnen- 
burg, Duke of Fori-Julii, &c. 

With regard to the prelates, they were 
evidently contemporaries of Leopold; the 


Fereti (or Ferrette) on the as ag Rhine.—| Archbishop of Strigonia, or Gran, on the 


It passed from the old French Counts of 
Ferrette in the fourteenth century by marriage 
of a Countess Joanna to a son of the Emperor 
Albert I. In the partition between Ferdi- 
nand and Charles V. it fell to the former, 
and was eventually reunited to the French 
Crown in 1660. 

Kyburg.—This ancient county is situated 
next to the district of Turgau in Switzerland. 
The town of Kyburg is not far from Zurich. 
The county formed part of the inheritance 
of Rudolf of Hapsburg. 

Goeritz (or Goricz), in Italian Gorizia, is a 
district on the west of Illyria and north of 
Venice, north-west of Trieste. The old counts 
were styled counts of the empire. In the 
thirteenth century the county of Goeritz 
formed part of the duchy of Meran under 
Duke Meinhard. The Tyrol, which was the 
other part of the duchy, fell to Austria in 
1366, Goeritz in 1499. 

Anasum.—I think this means the Anaxius 
or Anaxus Carnorum, a little torrent near 


Danube, was Metropolitan of Hungary. But 
I leave this part for some one else to answer. 
CHEVRON. 

The kings of Hungary have borne ever 
since 1138, and are still bearing, the title of 
* Rex Ramee "(not Rome). Rama is, or rather 
was, situated in Servia proper, and comprised 
the topmost side valley off the right bank of 
the Narenta. In reality it was not a kingdom, 
but only a “zhupanate” under the Ban of 
Bosnia, and for centuries formed an integral 
portion of the last-named country, although 
sometimes they are both mentioned separately, 
as, e.g., in a deed of 1244, thus, “ Paterinos in 
Bosnam et in terram Rame.” Colocensis 
(not Colocencis) et Bachiensis (not Bacientis) 
is meant for the Archbishop of Kalocsa and 
Bacs; Strigonzensis (not Strigonensis), for the 
Archbishop of Gran, the Primate of Hungary. 


a 


Here are some of the identifications sought. 
Lodomeria, part of the Austrian “kingdom 
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of Galicia and Lodomeria.” 
Menke (third edition, 1880), map 71, inset 
Poland, 1793. Cumania looks in the direction 
of the Comans, or Cumans, of whom, Gibbon 
says (ch. lxiv.), Bela IV. had adopted “a 
vagrant horde of forty thousand families.” 
Ferretum is the countship of Pfirrete in 
Upper Alsace, between Basel and Belfort 
(Spruner - Menke, 38, 40). Goritia is the 
countship of Gortz, between the Julian Alps 
and the Gulf of Trieste (Spruner-Menke, 41, 
&e.). Lusatia is now divided between Prussia 
and Saxony. The two divisions of the mar- 
quisate are shown in Spruner-Menke, 43, as 
Nieder- and Ober- Lausitz. Salinw: this 
countship was in Burgundy (Franche Comté) 
(Spruner-Menke, 41, &c.). Kyburgi suggests 
Coburg as a guess. 

Leopold is described as “Comte de Colonitz, 
Hongrois, ¢v. de Javarin, puis de Neustad, et 
archev. de Strigonie” (Las Matrie, ‘ Trésor,’ 
1234). He was created cardinal-priest by 
Innocent XI. in 1686, and died in 1707. 
Strigonie (Strigoniensis) is in German Gran, 
the primatial see of Hungary. Szechey’s 
linked sees were the modern Kalocsa and 
Bacs, which are still — —both in 
Hungary. > S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, 

Nature Srupy (9 S. xii. 127).—Since 
I wrote my attention has been drawn toa 
yamphlet entitled ‘Nature Study at the 
sritish Museum,’ by the Rev. Percy Myles, 
B.A., F.L.S., Vice-President of the Ealing 
Natural History Society. It is an address 
delivered on 22 February, 1890, on ‘ How to 
use our great National Museum of Natural 
History for the Purpose of Nature Study.’ 
This is, perhaps, not the sense in which the 
term is used in a circles to-day. 

. Hepcer WALLACE. 


Might not this expression have been taken 
from Sir Henry Wotton’s (1568 - 1639) 
‘Remains,’ where he says, “ Nature, if she be 
well studied, is the best moralist, and hath 
much good counsel hidden in her bosom” ? 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Joun Ancrer (9 §. xii. 128, 197).—Mr. 
Water is right in assuming that John 
Angier, who was born in 1629, was the son of 
John Angier, of Denton. He was not born 
in Boston, U.S., but at Boston in Lincoln- 
shire. He was appointed minister of Ringley 
Chapel, in Lancashire, in 1657. e after- 
wards settled in Lincolnshire, and is believed 
to have left issue. When he presented 
himself for the ministry in 1657 some objec- 
tion was raised to his former course of life, 


See Spruner- 


and it is just possible that from 1651 to 1655 
he was in Boston, Mass. Of his descendants 
nothing appears to be known. In 1682 
Samuel Angier, his uncle's son, records in his 
diary : “Cousin John Angier was with us 
about 14 days and 3 weeks in May and June.” 
Your correspondent may refer to vol. xxxvii. 
of the Chetham Society's Puslications, where 
he will find a pedigree of the Angiers of 
Dedham and Denton. Henry FisuHwick. 


John, the son of John Angier, the Non- 
conformist divine, of Denton, was born in 
Boston in 1629. He went to Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and, having taken orders, 
was “appointed to Ringley Chapel, but 
removed into Lincolnshire, where he was 
resident at the time of his father’s death,” 


which occurred on / September, 1677 (see 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ s.v. Angier, John, vol. i. 
p. 418). G. F. R. B. 


“CRYING DOWN CREDIT” (9% §. xii. 29, 138, 
213).—In reply to Sr. SwirHIN regarding his 
query, there is uo particular melody con- 
secrate to such occasions; the selection of 
tunes is usually left to the bandmaster, and 
if he be of facetious temperament, such tunes 
as are played by the band of a regiment in 
its peregrinations often cause a smile from 
the initiated. Personally, I have always 
ordered the band to play the ‘ Dead March’ 
with variations! The custom is a remnant 
of fossilized military administration. 

Tue Autuor or ‘THe Grapuic’ ARTICLE. 

NAVAL PRONUNCIATION (9% 8. xii. 28, 118). 
— Regarding the pronunciations “ lieutenant” 
(lew-), ** tackle,” and “ hellum,” instanced at 
the first reference, I would say that the 
former pronunciation is universal in the 
United States, where form, analogy, and the 
dictionary have largely swamped tradition 
in pronunciations. “Tackle” is the customary 
pronunciation among the rank and file of 
carpenters and truckmen, ée. ; and “ hellum” 
corresponds to “ellum,” the usual and 
traditional pronunciation among the un- 
educated country population of New England 
—similar in genesis to other cases of putting 
a buffer vowel between a liquid and another 
letter, as “alarum,” &c. See Dr. Holmes’s 
*One-Hoss Shay,’ “The hubs of logs from 
the Settler’s ellum.” F. M. 


toBerT Dickson, F.L.S. (9 S. xii. 149, 194, 
236).—For this author, mentioned at the above 
references under W. H. Cullen, see ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xv. 44, and Britten and Boulger’s ‘ Biographi- 

‘al Index of British and Irish Botanists,’ 
p. 49. W. Roperrs. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Works of Charles and Mai “ Lamb. Edited by 


EK. V. Lucas. Vol. IL, (Methuen & Co.) 

Or every edition of Lamb the volume containing 
* Elia’ and the ‘ Last Essays of Elia’ must be the 
mos timportant. Lamb’s criticisms of plays and 
actors are, of course, priceless, and there no 
portion of his work with which we should be con- 
tent on any terms whatever to part. But it is as 
Elia he is best known and dearest. Of the text Mr. 
Lucas supplies it need only be said that it is that 
of the first edition of each book, the ‘ Elia’ of 1823, 
and the ‘ Last Essays of Elia’ of 1833. Although a 
pleasant air of antiquity clings to the text, it is not 
in this respect that we can deal with the edition. 
It is in the notes and illustrations, which occupy 
rather more than a third of the space—176 pages out 
of 475—that what is most individual consists. For 
the length of these Mr. Lucas offers afresh a species 
of apology that saw the light in the General Intro 
duction in vol. i., to the effect that they constitute 
an attempt to show the place of each essay in 
Lamb’s life and the relation of each to Lamb’s 
other writings, and an effort “to account for every 
allusion in the text not likely to be fully understood 
by the general reader.” This plan involves, neces 

sarily, the inclusion of much that is known to the 
vast majority, and to some may appear trivial. 
This Mr. Lucas holds a less evil than that other 
readers should turn away batiled of information. 
In the main we agree with this view. To the 
scholar it ap pears superfluous to translate ‘* Cicero 
de Amicitia *Cicero’s Essay on Friendship, or 
explain “ esurient” as hungry; and, to a card- 
player, to assert that “to capote” at piquet is to 
take every trick. But these things, even, are not 
known of “all the world and his wife,” and there 
is a mass of information which will be new and 
valuable to almost every reader. Take, for instance, 
the first note in the volume on the origin of the 
name Elia, which Lamb said should be pronounced 
Ellia. William Hone rimed it to “desire.” Which 
of us, except, perhaps, some editor of Lamb, actual 
or potential, is aware of the fact, or, knowing it, 
intends to be in any way influenced by it? Hone 


18 


| Leucothea (p. 69) would be the richer for a reference 


must, indeed, be wrong, since if it came, as Lamb | 


says, from an old Italian clerk in the South Sea 
House, it would rime more nearly with “fear” 
than with * ‘desire.’ 


So wide was the range of reading of Lamb that 
the task of hunting out the allusions, quotations, 
locutions, &c., is one for a literary 
rather than an individual. Such, indeed, may 
almost be said to have been employed. Shakespeare 
and Milton are the writers he most frequently 
quotes, the latter especially. When Lamb talks of 
saying grace before reading it is Milton he first 
advances. A use of the concordances to these 
writers simplities matters much. With regard to 
the Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Carolinian ‘drama- 
tists, the pursuit of the lines laid down in the 

* Dramatic Specimens’ is inevitable. Almost the 
entire range of English poetry, from Spenser and 
Daniel to Coleridge and \ ‘ordsworth, was included 
in Lamb's stock-in-trade. Mr. Lucas’s notes in this 
respect are of exemplary fulness, and are of great 
merit and interest. ‘‘Sparkling gooseberry” (p. 42, 


1. 16) is spoken surely of gooseberry wine, used as 
a substitute for champagne. 


A reference to Ino 


| tion.” 


syndicate | 


to Leucothea’s lovely hands” (*‘Comus, 875), which 
was doubtless in Lamb’ $s memory, as was, p. 99, L. 6, 

the “‘ burning idol” of the * Hymn on the Nativity.’ 

Este, a contributor to * N. & ).,’ mentioned p. 389, 

is the late Samuel Timmins. Where Lamb refers 

to “the thrice noble, chaste, and virtuous” Mar- 
garet Newcastle, his memory runs tricksily upon 
the titles to her books, which speak of her con- 
stantly as ‘‘the thrice noble, illustrious, and 
excellent, ade ling sometimes the word *‘ princess.” 

Lungs shall * crow like chanticleer ” (p. 73) . from 

the speech of Jaques, ‘As You Like It,’ vii 

“Vida y Lechos ” (p. 449) should be Vida y Heche 

The accuracy of the book is as remarkable as its 

erudition. Apart from the illustration afforded of 

Lamb's style and method, the notes may be read 

with delight for their own sake. 

Thomas Campion’s Songs and Masques, &e. Edited 
by A. H. Bullen. (Bullen.) 

Tuts delightful edition of Campion comes, we may 

almost claim, in answer to our ¢ all. In noticing, 

7 S. vii. 39, the appearance of the first edition, in 

which Mr. Bullen virtually introduced Campion to 

the English reader, we claimed, echoing words of 

Beatrice in ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ another 

edition for “working days,” since the book was 
‘too costly to wear every day.” The volume we 

sought has come, and Campion may now be put on 
the same shelf with Drayton, Daniel, Herrick, 

Marvell, and Donne. Pretty enough is the present 

volume, which, indeed, contains some features 

the earlier work may not boast. It has thus a 

facsimile of the title . Campion’s ‘ Poemata’ 

(London, Richard Field, 1593), from the only per- 

fect copy known, whic h is in the possession of 

Viscount Clifden. Of the existence of this work 

Mr. Bullen was previously in ignorance. We get 

also for the first time an essay, by Miss Janet 

Dodge, on Campion’s music. From the earlier 

edition, apart from bibliographical variations, it 

differs principally in omitting the Latin poems, 
and giving only the songs and masques and the 

‘Observations on the Art of English Poetry.’ So 

great has been the influence of the first republica- 

tion that Campion is now constantly mentioned by 
those who, less than a score years ago, knew him 
not, and he now runs the risk, as Mr. Bullen justly 
says, of “becoming the object of uncritical adula- 

For the book-lover the first edition will 

always retain its value and its charm. The lover 

of poetry will be thankful for a book he can handle 
without self-rebuke, and the later volume may 
well do more than its predecessor to secure for 

Campion the place he merits in English poetical 

literature. 

Letters of a Templar, 1827-50. Selected and 
arranged by William Lowes Rushton, Barris -er- 
at-law. (Liverpool, Howell; London, Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

Epwarp Rvsurosx, the writer of these letters, 

opposed Canning in his Coen in March, 1820, and 

Huskisson in February, 182: He was a Liverpool 

man, and, like almost all a middle classes at that 

time, a Liberal. In 1839 he was appointed 
stipendiary magistrate of his native place, and died 
in His letters, mostly to his wife, 
are principally concerned with political personages 
or men of local eminence. We come occasionally 
upon mention of people such as Godwin and 
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Cobbett. The first letter, from Edward Rushton, 
Sen., the father of the author of the correspondence, 
is addressed to Samuel William Ryley, of 19, 
Charlotte Street, Manchester, whom we must take 
to be the author of ‘The Itinerant,’ one of 
the rarest of theatrical works, for whom see 
*D.N.B. The illustrations include a photograph 
of a fragment of Tom Paine’s tombstone, and a 
facsimile of the sketch by Thackeray of a Mr. 
Edward Dowling, with a smudged likeness of 
Thackeray himself with a tankard in the back- 
ground. 

Sir Darid Wilkie, R.A. By William 

(Walter Scott Publishing Company.) 

To the series of “‘ Makers of British Art” Mr. 
Bayne has contributed an excellent life of Wilkie. 
Few of the obstacles that usually retard the path 
of genius seem to have beset the path of the great 
Scottish painter. He was still Ittle more than a 
lad when the Ettrick Shepherd, to whom, on the 
introduction of Laidlaw, Scott's amanuensis, he 
was made known, called him “the great Mr. Wil- 


Bayne. 


kie,” and added, “I cannot tell how proud I am to | 


see you in my house, and how glad I am to see you 
are so young a man.” He had experiences of poverty 
and sickness, but no more than fall to the average 
lot of man; and he died at sea full of honours 
and with undiminished powers. Mr. Bayne’s task 
is confined to records of accomplishment and inti- 
macies and to appreciation and exegesis. The story 
of an honourable and uneventful life is c apitally told, 
and the work is well worthy of its subject. It is 
illustrated with a photogravure of a striking por- 
trait of Wilkie and with engravings of eocany 
pictures in Wilkie’s very different manners. 


Th Doukhobors. 
& Leach.) 
Wirt its interesting descriptions and its abundant 
illustrations this volume supplies a trustworthy 
guide to the most remarkable religious movement 
of modern days. The history of the Doukhobors in 
Russia, and the partic ulars of their migration to 
Canada, are both Mold, and the little volume, with 


By Joseph Elkinton. (Ferris 


assiduously 


its admirable text and illustrations, may safely be | 
commended to others besides those who seek in- | 


formation on the subject. 


Shakespeare's Garden. By J. Harvey Bloom, M.A. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

SHAKESPEARE’S flowers and flower-lore have been 
the subject of several books, the best known of 
which are ‘The Shakespeare Flora’ of Leo H. 
Grindon, and ‘ The Plant- a and Garden-Craft of 
Shakespeare, by the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe. One 
more book has been Fea 3 the subject by the 
rector of Whitchurch, who has two qualifications 
for his task—a close knowledge of botany and a 
familiarity not less close with Shakespeare. His 
book is conveniently arranged under months. Mr. 
Bloom is not always quite trustworthy in his deri- 
vations, as when he finds fei//¢ a component part 
of fi/bert, but he writes pleasantly, and his quota- 
tions are often happy. His book is prettily got up, 
and has four illustrations. 


A Selection from the Poctical W orks of John Skelton. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by W. H. 
Williams, M.A. (isbister & Co.) 

SKELTON’s works have long been virtually inaccess- 
ible. Original editions are among the rarest of 
poetical tracts, and on their infrequent appearance 


in the sale-room fetch very long prices. Dyce's 
edition, in two volumes, is eagerly sought after, and 
even the ‘ Pithy, Pleasaunt, and Profitable Workes,’ 
1736, is highly priced. Under these conditions, 
though we care little for selections, we welcome 
Mr. Williams’s volume, which brings within reach 
of the student four characteristic works, ‘The 
geof C ourte,’ *P ‘Colyn Cloute,’ 
and * Why come Ye Nat to Courte? > For the young 
scholar the work is adequate. Omissions, excision, 
and bowdlerization confine it to such. The notes 
and glossary are, however, generally serviceable. 


Tlouse Mottoes and Tnscriptions : Old and New. By 
S. F. A. Caulfield. (Stock.) 

Tuest house mottoes, dial mottoes, &c., are not 
without interest. Many of them are taken from 
contributions of Miss Busk to *‘N. & Q.,’ from Mrs. 
Gatty’s ‘Book on Sundials,’ and similar sources. 
Unfortunately they = often painfully inaccurate. 
The bungalow occupied by J. O. Halliwell-Philli yps 
at Hollingbury Copse is described as “ Hollin- 
bury [sic] C opse, the residence of Mr. Phillipp ” [sic I. 
In the line ‘* Francesci gignunt insitone [sic | rosas’ 
both sense and scansion demand that the third 
word should be insitione ; in “Sit pax intranti 
sit dratia digna precanti,” “dratia” should be 
gratia, 


Selections from the British Apollo, Edited by the 
late G. W. Niven. (Paisley, Gardner.) 
Ir ever works could be said to have anticipated 
o * & ().’ they were the ‘Athenian Oracle’ and 
the ‘ British Apollo’ of John Dunton (1659-1733), 
of which the latter is the more interesting and 
valuable. In days in which the process described 
by Sir Walter Scott of gradually boiling down into 
Svos or 12mos the folios and quartos of earlier days 
followed, selections from 
once Ps but now known only to the curious, 
may well prove judicious. The book, one chapter 
of which saw the light in ‘ N. & Q.,’ may be read 
with the possibility of gain, and the certainty of 
amusement. It has an introduction by the Rev. 
Hugh Macmillan, D.D. 


Old Cookery Books and Ancient Cuisine. 
Carew Hazlitt. (Stock.) 

Tuis popular work of Mr. Hazlitt has now been 
issued in a handy shape as one of Mr. Wheatley’s 
series known as “The Book- Lover's Library.” 
The get-up is pretty. We miss any reference to 
the ‘ Patissier Francois,’ the rarest and most highly 
pric ed of Elzevirs, and find no mention of the 
* Physiologie du Gout’ of B rillat-Savarin, the latter 
a true classique de la table. 


By W. 


A NeW and revised edition of ‘ How to Decipher 
and Study Old Doe ‘uments,’ by Mrs. John Haute- 
ville Cope (me E. E. Thoyts), is announced to be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock immediately. 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Ix their latest catalogue Messrs. Henry Sotheran 
& Co. announce many works of highest interest. 
Dyce’s ‘Beaumont and Fletcher’ is one of the 
scarcest and best editions of the dramatists. A 
copy of this bound by Riviére is priced 16/. 16s. A 
set of the ‘ Historical Biographies of British Queens 
and Princesses’ is 22/. 10s. ; Shakespeare’s Plays, 
ed, Johnson and Steevens (a special copy), is S4/ ; 
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Jacobus de Voragine, * Legenda Aurea,’ 25/.; and 
Symonds’s ‘ Renaissance in Italy,’ 7 vols., 21/. Other 
items challenging notice are ‘Poetry of the Anti- 
Jacobin,’ extra illustrated, Arber’s reprint, large 
vaper ; Barham's ‘ Ingoldsby’; Benth: * Works,’ 

Dodsley’s translation of the Decameron,’ 

extra illustrated ; the Villon Society’s ‘ Decameron,’ 
large paper ; Browning's * Works,’ first edition ; 
Ormerod s ‘Chester’; ‘ Stephani Thesaurus,’ Valpy, 
ISI6-28; Dialect Society's ’ublic “ations ; Fielding s 
* Works, first edition ; Gower’s ‘Confessio 
Lerthelette, 154; Hugo’ s orks Litta, ‘ Fa- 
miglie Celebri Italiane’; Bentley's Luc 
with autograph letter; Cust’s ‘ National Portrait 
Gallery,’ 40/.; ‘Paradise Lost,’ 1674, 62. 6s., and a 
second with Martin’s plates; Baker's ‘ Northampton- 
shire’; Pennant’s ‘ Topographical Works,’ Percy 
Society, 10/. Ws. , the cheapest copy we have seen 
catalogued il; * Ange slo on Fencing,’ extra illus trated ; 

Ocampo, *‘ La Cronica General.’ Under customary 
headings, such as India, China and Japan, Egypt, 

Ruskin, &c., innumerable books which the book- 
lover may tind with difticulty are indexed. 

Mr. James Roche has Pierce Egan's ‘ Life in Lon- 
don,’ Cruikshank original wrappers, price 60/. ; 
Sharpe's edition of the poets, 100 vols., 23/. 10s. ; 
Ackermann’s ‘ Microcosm of London,’ 3 vols., IS/. 1S«.; 
Boydell's ‘Shakespeare Gallery’; Claude's * Liber 
Veritatis’; Romney's water-colour drawing of 
‘Shakespeare nursed by Comedy and Tragedy’; 
Bowyer’s edition of Hume’s ‘ History’; Roberts’s 
*Holy Land’; Stantield, Roberts, &c., ‘ Scotland 
Delineated’ ; Bunbury's plates illustrating Shake- 
speare ; Mac aulay’s ‘ Works,’ libr: ary edition ; a long 
series of Arundel prints; another of coloured illus- 
trations; original edition of the Le Brun Gallery ; 
Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ extra illustrated; H. B.'s 
*Caricatures’; ‘ Religious Ceremonies,’ 1736; Smol- 
lett and Fielding’s ‘ Works’; the Munich Gallery, 
&e. There area collection of portraits and a long 
list of those illustrated works which are a speciality 
with Mr. Roche. 

Mr. Thomas Thorne, of Newcastle, indexes the 
Pic kering series of folio reprints of the Book of 
Common Prayer, 7 vols.; Bullen’s series of song- 
book reprints; Chafferss ‘Keramic Gallery’; a 
1598 Chaucer, price 12/.; Freeman’s ‘ Norman Con- 
quest’; the Dulwich ‘Gallery ; Kingsley'’s ‘ Life 
and Work’; ‘British Birds’; Engleheart’s 
* Miniatures,’ one with added illustrations; Pro- 
pert’s ‘ Miniatures’; Sowerby’s * English Botany’ ; 
publications of the Harleian Society, the Chemical 
Society, the Reliquary, &c. The tirst two-volume 
edition of Tennyson's ‘Poems, 1842, and the first 
*In Memoriam are priced respectively 21/. and 
4/. 10s. ; ‘T he Perfumed Garden * 1s offered for 3/. 3s.; 
Genest’s * Account_ of the English Stage,’ some 
bindings broken, is7/., which is cheap ; FitzGerald’s 
‘Omar Khayyam,’ IS79, is 3/. 10s.; Sir George 
Dasent’s ‘Works’ are 6. 6s.; the same price is 
asked for a copy of the Vinegar Bible. Under 
Byron, Dickens, Thackeray, &c., the curious may 
look with advantage. Heraldry also supplies many 
interesting items. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, draws special 
attention to the interest of the ‘ [llustrations of the 
Sixties,’ which he holds, after Mr. Gleeson White, 
will in time be prized as highly as ‘ Bible Wood- 
cuts,’ the ‘Dance of Death,’ onl the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum.’ In their own way these are said to 
“touch high-water mark."’ His catalogue contains 
a series of suc h, which does not claim to be 
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complete; but most of the views expressed are 
accurate, and of highest interest to collectors, since 
some scores or hundreds of such books are offered 
at prices ranging from 2s. a volume to 6s. or 7s, 

From the Chaucer's Head, Birmingham, Mr. 
Downing issues a catalogue of miscellanea, in whic h 
we detect an extra- illustr ated copy of Mabel FE, 
Wotton’s ‘ Portraits of Famous Writers’: Belcher 
and Mae artney’s ‘Later Renaissance Architecture 
in England’; Miss Cartwright’s ‘Christ and His 
Mother in Italian Art’; ‘The Transactions and 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archwology’; 
Fairfax Murray’s ‘Catalogue of the Portraits” at 
Welbeck Abbey *; a Diodorus Siculus, V enice, 
1481 (the first edition is 1476), with marginal notes; 
the tenth edition of the * Encyclopwdia Britannica,’ 
35 vols., bound in three-quarter morocco, 25; 
Tuer's Horn Book, 2 vols., 1896 ; Index Society's 
publications ; Westwood’s * Iluminated Manu. 
scripts; Retif's ‘ Les Francaises*; Foster's ‘ Mary, 
(Jueen of Scots’; the ‘Newgate Calendar’; the 
IS72 * Omar Khayyim’; Caulfield’s ‘ Remarkable 
Persons,’ both series; the Plantin Pindar; and 
*Meditationi del Rosario della Gloriosa Vergine,’ 
Venice, 1583, with tine wood engraving. 

A curious item stands second in the catalogue of 
Mr. Alexander W. Macphail, of Edinburgh. It is 
‘Macbeth.’ with alterations by Tate, printed by 
T. & W. Ruddiman for Allan Ramsay, published 
at ls., and offered for 30/. ‘* The Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, a complete 
set, are 9/. 10s. Burns’s ‘Merry Muses,’ privately 
winted in 1827, is offered for I5s. There is a long 
list of Curiosa. The speculative book-purchaser 
may look under headings such as Jacobite, High- 
lands, &c. What seems a cheap copy of Picart’s 
‘Costumes and Ceremonies of the World,’ 1707-10, 
is offered. It is in 13 vols. folio, but wants the first 
section of vol. x. 


Botices to Gorresyondents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

H. Dauton (“ Twiggez-vous”).— We do not in- 
sert your suggestion, as it would bring on you more 
censure from philologists than you would like. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ _ CATALOGUES (OCTOBER). 


ELLIS & ELVEY. LEIGHTON’S 


DEALERS IN RARE BOOKS, MANU- | CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 


SCRIPTS, AND OLD PRINTS. | OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 
NOW READY, price éd. each. SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 
CATALOGUE (No. 102), BOOKS relating to AUSTRAL- | Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, 
ASIA, ASTRONOMY, MUSIC, SCOTLAND, price 3s, each. 
&c , with a choice Selection of Engraved Portraits. | Parts III. and IV. D—H, with 
240 Illustr: 
CATALOGUE (No. 101), MISCELLANEOUS. | 
CATALOGUE (No. 100), KARLY PRINTED BOOKS, | party, 1—M, with 140 Illustrations in Facsimile, price 2s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, MUSIC, &e., with a Short History of 
the Rookselling Business carrie on continuously since its 
Kstablishment in 172s at J. & J. LEIG HTON, 


20, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 40, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN aa W. 


A. MAURICE & CO. | DAVID REEVES, 


Ancient and Modern Booksellers and 
Printsellers, Second-hand Bookseller, 


23, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES of Fine Books 5 WELLINGTO) STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
and Engravings post free on application. 
The following just published :—No. 135, New Series. 
Finely ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, including many Mezzo- 
tints Nos. 134-138. EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED BROOKS, 
— Books in fine Bindings, *RENCH MEMOIKS, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH, 
From a Library toa ee Volume. ' Review Books sataite 


NEW CATALOGUE just ready. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON,  E. PARSONS & SONS. 
CATALOGUES now ready. Gratis. 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. | : 
| 1, SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


(Late of £1, Oxford Street), | 2, ETCHINGS by WHISTLER, SEYMOUR HADEN, &c. 
| 3 MBZZOTINT PORTRAITS of LADIES, CKELE- 
Books on the Fine Arts, Topography, and | BRITIES, &c. 
| 4. CLEARANCE CATALOGUES of WORKS on FINE 
Illustrated Books generally. ARTS, BOOKS ot ENGRAVINGS, COLOURED 
PLATE BOOKS, &c. 


Books, Engravings, Etchings, Oil ~ aa Miniatures, 


PORTRAITS, MEZZOTINTS, VIEWS, &c. | Purchased for Cas 


Established half a = 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 15, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, | BAILEY BROTHERS, 


Second-hand and New as Published, 


CONSISTING OF WORKS IN ALL CLASSES 
OF LITERATURE, 


OFFERED bY 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICKS. 


The Second-hand Books and Magazines are surplus Copies | items. 
withdrawn from W. H, Smith & Son’s Subscription Library. Gratis on application, 


Booksellers, 


62, NEWINGTON BUTTS, LONDON, S.E. 


/CATALOGUES IN PREPARATION. 


No. 77, shortly to be issued, of ENGLISH 
TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. Over 3,000 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [9"S. Serr. 26, 1908, 
A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & COS LIBRARY BOOKS. 


work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.” —T7imes. 
* The magnum opus of our generation.”— 7ruth 
In 66 volumes, 15s, each net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. each net. 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY AND SUPPLEMENT. 


Kdited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. 
(Volumes | to 21 edited by Sir L ESLIE STEPHEN. Volumes 22 to 26 edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY 
LEE. Volumes 27 to 65 and tne three Supplementary Volumes edited by SIDNKY LEE ) 


Also, in 1 vol. of 1,464 pp. royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth ; or 32s, net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX 
AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

ATHEN ®UM.—" The appearance of this Supplement to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biograpby ' puts the coping- 
stone upon a work which fs justly regarded as a national possession...... We can, in: leed, conceive nu volume of reference 
more indispensable to the scholar, literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 

Nore,—A full Prospectus of the * Dictionary of National Biography,’ and of the SUPPLEMENT and INDEX and EPITOME, 
with Specimen Paves, will be sent on application, 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. Author's Edition. In 12 volumes. With 
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